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TIME Invites You to Europe! 


(Sailings in July and August) 


HEN the opulent Leviathan sails 

for Southampton one day next 
summer, you will watch the fading 
skyline of New York from deck. In 
five days the Leviathan will carry you 
to the port of Southampton, from 
which London is only a few hours’ run 
over the English downs. After four 
daysspent between Westminster Abbey 
and the Tower of London (not forget- 
ting “The Cheshire Cheese”), you go to 
Amsterdam, “The Venice of the 
North,” and on to the Hague, famed 
as “The Smartest Capital 1n Europe.” 
Next Brussels with its medieval guild 
houses and the colossal Hotel De Ville, 
the largest municipal structure in 
Europe. On to Cologne and up the 


swift coursing Rhine to ancient Maintz. 
By train up the steepening Rhine valley 
to Switzerland, “The Roof of the 
World.” Then the pine-hemmed 
beauty of Lucerne, the rugged tower- 
ing crags about Lausanne, and a day of 
sailing on Lake Geneva. At last to 
Paris, with four days in which to 
wander through the Louvre, shop in 
the Rue de la Paix, and “debauch” atop 
Montmartre. Then homeward on the 
finely appointed typically American 
George Washington, a week's voyage in 
the keen North Atlantic air, while 
quickened appetites respond to three 
smashing meals a day and many a 
hearty, ‘tween-meal snack. Home— 
after a vacation of a lifetime. 


TIME OFFERS YOU THIS VACATION 


in return for your work this spring as TIME’S subscription representative. 


This is 


not a contest. Special arrangements made with Thos. Cook & Son make possible this 
amazingly generous reward for your efforts. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


For complete details regarding the plan which makes this delightful vacation 
possible simply fill in, cut out and mail the coupon below today. 
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John Sargent, TIME, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Send me at once complete details regarding TIME’S European Tour plan 
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LETTERS 


Not Wheat, But Men 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Jan. 9 you give an illuminating 
review of the various farm relief plans. On most 
of them you offer brief and intelligent comment, 
but you present Farmer Campbell’s plan without 
comment, which makes me half afraid that you 
favor it. The gist of his plan is to industrialize 
farming and conduct it on a Ford-factory basis. 
Under his plan, the agricultural land of America 
would be held by a comparatively few individuals 
and corporations, and it would be operated by 
hired labor, just as steel mills and automobile 
factories are operated. The laborers—the real 
dirt farmers—would thus be peasants, for they 
would own neither the land nor the tools of 
production. Is this to be the future of the 
American farmer? It may be, but some of us 
who recall the original purposes of this nation 
cannot receive the suggestion with any enthusi- 
asm. To us, the chief crop of American farmers 
is not wheat or oats or corn, but men. The 
best of our leadership in church and state in 
the past has been produced upon farms owned 
by the men who tilled them. Just how much 
leadership, spifitual and intellectual, are we 
producing in factories? Are we willing to sac- 
rifice the character-building qualities of our 
present system for a more commercial one which 
may make more money for the few, but will 
make less manhood for the many? 

FRED EASTMAN 

The Chicago Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Il. 





Lindbergh, Sherwood 
Sirs: 

Says Grace Gordon Cox, oi Boston, under Let- 
TERS in the Jan. 9 issue of TiME: 

“...There will never be a man on your staff 
big enough to ‘stand in Lindy’s shoes.’ ” 

Why not give Robert Emmet Sherwood a job? 

Joun H. O'Hara 

New York City 

Robert Emmet Sherwood’s feet fill size 
13 shoes. He is editor and cinema critic 
of Life, and author of The Road to Rome, 
highly successful comedy.—Eb. 


Thugs ? 
Sirs: 

Your announcement of new Time advertisers 
for 1928 is obviously intended to attract still 
more advertisers to your sheet. Yet you have 
the insolence to illustrate this announcement with 
three thugs in the act of reading Time. One of 
them wears an ill-fitting suit, a sloppy hat, and 
has a cigaret drooping from his mouth. Another 
has a dented derby pulled down over his face. 
The third, I must admit, seems to be a rather 
high-grade thug. Do you think national ad- 
vertisers will come running to your office, if 
Time readers are really as you depict them? 


I read Time and am no thug. 
R. J. SmitH 

Hartford, Conn. 

Had Subscriber Smith eyed more care- 
fully the illustration (Time, Jan. 9), he 
would have noted that two of the three 
TIME readers wore spats.—Eb. 


Knowing As They Do 
Sirs 

With pleasure we note your article on my ap- 
pointment as Democratic Committeeman of the 
Second Ward, Chicago, III. 

We deeply appreciate your very kind expres- 
sions and are glad to state that we are meeting 
with wonderful success. Members are coming 

(Continued on p. 18) 


Published weekly by True, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. Subscriptions $5 

year. Entered as second-class matter Aug. 25, 
1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, Ohio under the 
act of March 3, 1879. Application made for 
additional entry at the postoffice at Chicago, Il. 











Are you living in a circle? 


I‘ EVERY community, living side by 
side, are two kinds of families. Their 
incomes are practically the same. Yet some 
of these families always have enough money 
to buy the things they want, while the others 
scrimp and worry and wonder how their 
neighbors do it. 


“How are we ever going to pay the coal 
bill?” they say. “The Parkers don’t seem to 
worry about things like that — they bought a 
new car last week. And yet their income is no 
bigger than ours. What is their secret ?” 


What IS the secret? 


In THOUSANDS of homes today, a very simple 
system is being used to plan family expendi- 
tures in advance. The old-fashioned, penny- 
hunting way of “keeping track of expenses” 
has become a simple, fascinating method of 
home financing. 


Several years ago, the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company became interested 
in this important subject. Our business brings 
us into intimate and sympathetic contact not 
only with the family budget problems of our 
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employees but with those of thousands of our 
policy-holders. 


In seeking to help them, we found a way to 
help others. Our new Budget Book, “The 
Business of Running a Home,” is the result. 
It is different from any other book ever pub- 
lished. It provides an easy method for con- 
trolling family spending. And now we are 
making it available to the general public at cost. 


Do you tell your money where to go 
—or do you wonder where it went? 


SaLary barely meeting expenses, nothing in 
reserve, nothing left over when bills are paid 
—do you live in this circle? Do you finish 
each month, financially speaking, just where 
you began? Or are you one of the successful 
savers who would like to have your money go 
farther and accumulate faster? In eithercase the 
new Phoenix Mutual Budget Book is for you. 


Simply fill out the coupon below and mail it 
with 25c in coin or stamps. We will send you 
immediately a copy of the Budget Book. Start 
now to get rid of family money worries; mail 
the coupon today! 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. . First Policy Issued 1851 


Laie “Atenas dda oe |e 


Puoenix Murvat Lire Insurance Co. 
329 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me your Budget Book, “THE BUSINESS OF 
RUNNING A Home.” lam enclosing 25 cents. 
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IMPORTANT 


160“ Anniversar. 
ENCYCLOPAEDI 


Congratulations ! 


From all over America, telegrams 
of appreciation are pouring in 
every day. Here are a few of them: 


rom Charles Evans Hughes, 
Sformer Secretary of State: 


I heartily congratulate you on the An- 
niversary of the founding of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, an event of high 
significance and great public benefit in 
the systematic diffusion of knowledge. 


From Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please accept my congratulations on the 
one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. This publication has exerted a 
most profound and far reaching influ. 
ence on education throughout the world 
and has performed a service of ines- 
timable value in making readily available 
such an accurate and comprehensive body 

of knowledge. 


Srom Sir Robert Borden, 
Ex-Premier of Canada: 


Upon the one hundred and sixtieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, pray accept my 
congratulations and my best wishes for 
a fitting and inspiring celebration. It is 
indeed an event of marked significance 
having regard to the service of this great 
publication in the cause of education and 
culture. 


From Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is by com- 
mon consent the first work of its kind 
in the world. It has contributed in mani- 
fold and permanent ways to the culture 
of all English-speaking nations, as well 
as to other civilized lands. 


I congratulate you upon its perennial 
youth and vigor. It reaches its one hun- 
dred and sixtieth anniversary with a 
wider range of information than ever 
before during its long and illustrious 
career. 


rom Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
CAuthor and Playwright: 


My gratitude and admiration to the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica on its one hundred 
and sixtieth anniversary. The amount of 
authoritative knowledge disseminated by 
it in that long period cannot possibly be 
estimated. Its wide information makes 
for civilization. Its contribution towards 
civilization is the largest made by any 
single agency. I am never without it. 


From John Grier Hibben, 
President, Princeton University: 


My hearty felicitations upon the 160th 
Anniversary of the founding of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. This great work 
has placed the intellectual world under 
a debt of deep gratitude. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica’s record of advancing 
knowledge forms a complete library 
within itself. 





at a NEW 


OU can now realize your lifelong wish to own the Ency- 

clopaedia Britannica—the genuine Britannica, recognized 

the world over as the greatest library of knowledge in the 
world! For this great work is now available at a NEW LOW 
PRICE, and upon Easy Terms of Payment that anyone can 
afford. To those who have put off ordering a set, this 160th 
ANNIVERSARY SALE offers an opportunity to save many 
dollars on the very latest Britannica. 


An Epoch-Making Event 


The Britannica’s 160th Anniversary 
is an event of tremendous importance 
from the standpoint of culture and 
education. And, in order to make this 
great event mean something tangible 
to the general public, the publishers of 
the Britannica have arranged for a 
special printing of the latest 13th 
Edition, to be sold at a price so low 
that no one need now be without 
this indispensable work. 

Far in advance of this great sale, 
orders were placed for all the neces- 
sary materials. More than a million 
pounds of Britannica Opacity paper 

inks and cloth and leather in cor- 
respondingly large quantities—have 
been purchased from the manufac- 
turers at prices which only the Bri- 
tannica could secure, owing to the 
immense volume of its business 
which is world-wide. 


Complete and Authentic 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica now, as al- 
ways, stands head and shoulders above every 
other work of reference ever published. Its 





commanding position has never been suc- 
cessfully challenged. 

That is why one of the publications of the 
American Library Association calls it “‘the 
most famous encyclopaedia in English.” 

That is why more sets of the Britannica 
have been sold than of all other encyclo- 
paedias combined. 


Today nearly 500,000 sets of the Britan- 
nica are owned by thinking ambitious peo- 
ple. They cherish this great work as the 
very foundation of their libraries, 


An Incomparable Value 


All other works of reference are pygmies 
beside it. With its 50,000,000 words, the 
Britannica contains at least twice as much 
reading matter as the next largest work of 
reference. Yet YOU can actually buy the 
Britannica at a lower price! 


More famous Americans have written for 
the Britannica than for any other American 
work of reference; and every other civilized 
country in the world is also represented in 
the Britannica by the writings of more au- 
thorities of that country than you will find 
in any similar publication in any language. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica was founded 
in 1768. Since then numerous editions have 
appeared, until today the latest, the 13th 
Edition, stands in a class of its own, un- 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Ul eck 


@ Some people pack their suitcases and 
clutch their tickets days before leaving for 
the train. President Coolidge, off for Cuba, 
knew that train time would come without 
his waiting for it. He passed the week 
with no outward sign of excitement. 

@ U.S. Shipping was current in the Sen- 
ate. President Coolidge reiterated his de- 
sire to see the U. S. sell its aging mer- 
chant ships and subsidize private opera- 
tors. 

G@ A new, firm-minded chairman was 
wanted for the Federal Radio Commission. 
Through Secretary Hoover, President 
Coolidge again urged the post on his 
friend, Carmi Alderman Thompson of 
Cleveland. Col. Thompson declined. The 
President had-to think of other prim- 
minded men. 

@ Paul Henderson, president of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce came and 
told the President that air-mail rates 
should be lowered, that a Caribbean air- 
mail net-work was being surveyed. Before 
starting Caribbeanwards, President 
Coolidge found time to write Congress a 
note suggesting that $475,000 be added to 
the Department of Commerce appropria- 
tions for lighting U. S. airways, improving 
radio signal facilities. 

@ President Coolidge signed a bill author- 
izing 25 millions to buy the Washington 
“Triangle” below Capitol Hill, on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, be- 
tween the Botanical Gardens and the 
Treasury. Besides many unsightly small 
buildings, the ‘Triangle’? contains Har- 
vey’s Restaurant, the Southern Railroad’s 
headquarters, Poli’s Theatre and the Presi- 
dent Theatre, all of which may now be 
razed to make way for Federal structures. 


The Coolidge Special 


Equipped with satin-covered furniture, 
shower baths, phonograph, radio, cinema, 
telephones; loaded with clerks, valets, 
maids, detectives, railroad police, extra 
train crew and personages; guarded at 
bridgeheads by riflemen; awaited along 
the line by panting engines and peering 
populace, a Presidential train started for 
Key West. 

It was Friday, Jan. 13. After the last 
two Presidents left the U. S. there came, 
soon after their returns, defeat to one, 
Death to the other. Superstition, how- 
ever, was not a passenger on the Coolidge 
Special. 

Southbound, Leaving Washington, Pres- 
ident Coolidge smoked a long cigar. Then 
he took his after-lunch nap. Passing 
through Virginia, he discoursed on the 


Civil War. Entering North Carolina to- 
wards dusk, he looked out of the car 
widow at farmers’ brush fires. He dined 
early, on steak (medium), carrots, tea, 
Roquefort cheese. He smiled at Pullman- 
waiter T. C. Radcliffe, thanked him, re- 
tired to the club car to see Will Rogers in 
a cinema called A Texas Steer (comedy). 
Cuban travel scenes and “shots” of Ha- 
vana were also shown. 

Knots of villagers watched late into the 
night on small station platforms through 
South Carolina, but. President Coolidge 
slumbered efficiently. He woke up in 
Florida, breakfasted below Jacksonville, 
got off after lunch at Miami. There it 
was all top hats, shiny motors, swaying 
palms, “Hail to the Chief.” Zooming air- 
planes, booming realty, bright blue water, 
a schooner wrecked by last year’s hurri- 
cane, fluttering handkerchiefs, baskets of 
fruit, “Goodbye, Mayor Sewell’—and 
the Coolidge Special rolled on. 

Rolling out over the Florida Keys was 
mysteriously restful. At Key West, the 
sun had long gone down. The train went 
on a siding and, after more cinema, all 
except a few detectives and night-owlish 
newsgatherers, slept soundly. 

Another day dawned and there lay the 
cruiser Memphis, smart as a yacht. The 
Texas, massive man-of-war, waited re- 
spectfully far offshore. The embarkation 
ceremonies were stiff but sun-warmed. 
The Texas poured out a torrent of black 
smoke and clove the deep blue Gulf for 
gay Havana. 

Nearing shore in the mid-afternoon, a 
seaplane, like a dove of peace, was loosed 
from the Texas. Cuban planes swept out 
to meet it. All ships in the harbor tied 
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‘ their whistles open. In steamed the Texas 


and dropped anchor near to where the 
Maine was blown up in 1808. 

President Machado of Cuba was wait- 
ing at the dock to shake the hands of 
President Coolidge and party. After much 
bugling, saluting, blowing and _picture- 
taking, the procession started, via O’Reilly 
street and Teodoro Roosevelt street 
through a blizzard of rosebuds, under bal- 
conies, past cathedrals, to the presidential 
palace. “A-a-a-h!!” said thousands of ap- 
preciative Cubans when the two Presi- 
dents appeared on a balcony. 

That night, there was a quiet dinner, 
the Coolidge’s, the Machado’s, the Kel- 
logg’s, the Hughes’s and a few more. Next 
morning came the great event. President 
Coolidge went before the Pan-American 
Congress and to it addressed the follow- 
ing cautious, calculated sentiments: 

Christopher Columbus. “. . . The 
Great Discoverer brought with him the 
seed of more republics, the promise of 
greater human freedom, than ever crossed 
the seas on any other voyage. With him 
sailed immortal Declarations of Independ- 
ence and Great Charters of self-govern- 
ment. . . . Unless we together redeem the 
promise which his voyage held for human- 
ity, it must remain forever void. This is 
the destiny which Pan-America has been 
chosen to fulfill.” 

Progress. “. . . Progress does not go 
forward in a straight line. It is a succes- 
sion of waves. We can not always ride on 
their crest,* but among our republics the 
main tide of human advancement has been 
steadily rising.” 

Justice, Blessings. “. . . The spirit of 
liberty is universal. An attitude of peace 
and good will prevails among our nations. 
A determination to adjust differences 
among ourselves, not by a resort to force, 
but by the application of the principles of 
justice and equity, is one of our strongest 
characteristics. The sovereignty of small 
nations is respected. It is for the purpose 
of giving stronger guarantees to these 
principles, of increasing the amount and 
extending the breadth of these blessings, 
that this conference has been assembled.” 

Bow to Cuba. “ .. . Our fair hostess 
has raised herself to a high and honorable 
position among the nations of the earth 

what Cuba has done, others have 
done and are doing. 5 

Responsibilities. “ ... Our most 
sacred trust has been, and is, the establish- 
ment and expansion of the spirit of democ- 
racy... . Next . the policy of peace 


*President Coolidge has found this figure 
useful before. In his Message to Congress last 
month, he said: .. The fact is that economic 
progress never marches forward in straight lines. 
It goes in waves. One part goes ahead while 
another halts and another recedes.” 
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. 1 . Nowhere among these republics have 
great military establishments ever been 
maintained for the purpose of overawing 
or subjugating other nations.... We 
have been slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy.* ... 

Equality. “All nations here represented 
stand on an exact footing of equality. The 
smallest and the weakest speaks heré with 
the same authority as the largest and the 
most powerful. . . . You are contjnuing to 
strike a new note in international gather- 
ings by maintaining a forum in which not 
the selfish interests of a few, but the gen- 
eral welfare of all, will be considered.+ 
. . . A Divine Providence has made us a 
neighborhood of republics. . . . 

“The existence of this Conference, held 
for the consideration of measures of purely 
American concern, involves no antagonism 
toward any other section of the world or 


any other organization.** .. .” 


Past Accomplishments. “. .. Ob- 
stacles to closer economic relations have 
been removed, thus clearing the pathways 
of commercial intercourse. .. . 

“Of scarcely less importance .. . the 
International Commission of Jurists, the 
Pan-American Highway Conferences, the 
Child Welfare Conferences, the Sanitary 
Conferences, the Conference on Consular 
Procedure, the Scientific Congresses, the 
Financial Conferences, the Red Cross Con- 
ferences, and the highly important and sig- 
nificant Congress of Journalists have all 
served to strengthen that spirit of Pan- 
American solidarity. . . .” 

“Tt has been most gratifying to witness 
the increasing interchange of university 
professors and the constantly growing 
stream of student migration from one 
country to another. . . . It is not desirable 
that we should attempt to be all alike. . . . 
We should all be intent on maintaining our 
own institutions and customs, preserving 
the purity of our own language and liter- 
ature, fostering the ideals of our own cul- 
ture and society. In a territory reaching 
from the north temperate zonet+ through 
the tropics to the South Pole, there is room 
enough for every worthy activity which is 
profitable and every ideal which is 
ot cag 

The Press. “In this great work of fur- 
thering inter-American understanding, a 
large responsibility rests upon the press of 
all countries.... By misinterpreting 
facts, or by carelessness in presenting them 
in their true light, much damage can be 
done.t What happens in this hemisphere 
is of more vital interest to all of us than 
what happens across any of the oceans.” 

Communication. . Railway lines 


*“Plenteous in mercy” was a phrase in the 
President’s Christmas greeting to the U. S. 
(The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy—Psalm 103, verse 
8.) 

+ League-of-Nations men wondered why Presi- 
dent Coolidge called this note “new.” 

** There had been grumbling by League 
nations that Latin-American members of the 
League should attend a “rival” gathering. 

+ + Canada is not Pan-American, and President 
Coolidge evidently thought of Alaska not as one 
of the United States but as the U. S. Territory, 
which it is. 

tA scarcely disguised rebuke to the suspicion- 
fomenting, lie-circulating Hearst press. 


have been extended so that it will soon be 
possible to travel with practically no inter- 
ruption from the northern border of the 
United States to the southern border of 
El! Salvador, and in South America from 
Peru to Patagonia. ... On the wall of 








©Keystone 
Jesse HotmMan JONES 


Big as a House? 
(See p. 7) 


my office hangs a map showing proposed 
highways connecting the principal points 
of our two Continents. 

“T am asking the United States Congress 
to authorize sending engineering advisers, 
the same as we send military and naval 
advisers, when requested by other coun- 
tries, to assist in road building. These grat- 
ifying changes are about to be supple- 
mented by the establishment of aviation 
routes, primarily for the transportation of 
mails.” 

Business. “ . . . In both agricultural 
and industrial production the countries of 
America are now complementing one an- 
other to an unusual degree, resulting in an 
increasing exchange of commodities. Fur- 
thermore, recent years have witnessed a 
most gratifying rise in the standards of 
living of the wage earners throughout the 
Americas. They enjoy a greater produc- 
tive and earning capacity, with a conse- 
quent increase in their purchasing power 
which has been reflected in the grow- 
ing volume of inter-American com- 
merce, ...” 

Bow to Mexico. “. . . Because of ill- 
defined boundaries of the sparsely settled 
political subdivisions of the old Spanish 
colonial empire, the independent states of 
America carved out of it, fell heir to a 
large number of territorial disputes which, 
in many cases, were of an exceedingly deli- 
cate and difficult nature. It isatribute .. . 
that most of these disputes have been set- 
tled by the orderly process of negotiation, 
mediation, and arbitration.” 

Bow to Nicaragua? “... We can 
make no advance... until human af- 
fairs are brought within the orderly rule 


of law. The surest refuge of the weak and 
the oppressed is in the law. It is pre-emi- 
nently the shield of small nations.” 


Spirit of the Law. “. . . ‘The letter 


killeth but the spirit giveth life... . 
Oftentimes in our international relation- 
ship we shall have to look to the spirit 
rather than to the letter of the law. We 
shall have to realize that the highest law is 
consideration, co-operation, friendship, and 
charity. . . . These are the attributes that 
raise human relationships out of the realm 
of the mechanical, above the realm of ani- 
mal existence, into the loftier sphere that 
borders on the Divine ... the Golden 
Rule.” 

Peroration. ‘The light which Colum- 
bus followed has not failed. The courage 
that carried him on still lives. . . . The 
heritage of the people of Bolivar and of 
Washington. We must lay our voyage of 
exploration toward complete understand- 
ing and friendship . . . anchor at last in 
the harbor of justice and truth. . . .” 


War and Peace 


The artifice of paradox is essential to 
the art of politics. Desiring peace among 
themselves, the Democrats dined together 
last week in the name of their greatest 
fighter—Andrew Jackson. Desiring to 
unite behind one man and on one plat- 
form, they suppressed their enthusiasm 
for their most popular man—Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, who was not present—and 
they tip-toed across a central plank in his 
platform—Prohibition, which loomed in 
the minds of all. 

They met in the ballroom of the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington. When crowds 
of ticket-holders had been told there was 
no more room, when the galleries had 
been packed with Democrats who could 
not get tickets, the important ones sat 
down to eat, 1,300 strong. 

Clem L. Shaver, National Chairman, 
introduced as toastmaster John William 
Davis, last Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nee and still technical head of the party. 
Toastmaster Davis explained that the 
Democracy must be something between 
an army of generals and a set of political 
chessmen. He called upon all Democrats 
to unite for victory, and upon famed 
Democrats around the tables to tell how 
and why victory must come. 

During speech-making, the room was 
darkened and spotlights played on a life- 
sized oil portrait of Andrew Jackson, the 
hardbitten, relentless foe of Federalism. 
Andrew Jackson was the President who 
introduced the “spoils system” of patron- 
age into national government, but that did 
not deter Claude Gernade Bowers, edi- 
torial writer for the New York Evening 
World, from excoriating the ‘Harding 
Gang.” As historian and first speaker of 
the evening, Mr. Bowers had first chance 
to attack the Republicans; he ¢ | it so 
thoroughly that subsequent speakers felt 
free to talk mainly about themselves or 
other Democrats. 

Stony-jawed Senator James A. Reed of 
Missouri fired a few salvos at the routed 
Republicans, took a fling at Prohibition 
and then, himself hopeful of his party's 
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highest favor, paid dutiful compliments 
to Democratic heroes, including the hero 
whom he had fought most bitterly, Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Governor Albert Cabell Ritchie of 


Maryland praised Senator Reed, Grover 





THE GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND 


.. . praised the Governor of New York. 


Cleveland and the outstanding absentees, 
Dry Senator Thomas James Walsh of 
Montana and Wet Governor Smith of 
New York. About the latter, Governor 
Ritchie waxed fervent: “He has proved 
himself, of course, the great Governor of 
a great State and an honest, fearless and 
efficient administrator. But more than 
that, the masses sense that here is an 
authentic voice, not only of the Demo- 
cratic Party but of the democ:acy of the 
nation, too. 

“He justifies the people’s faith in de- 
mocracy. They feel that Wall Street and 
Main Street look the same to him. They 
note that his idea-seems to be the simple 
one of giving an honest and practical 
people as honest and practical a govern- 
ment as he knows how.” 

About Prohibition, Governor Ritchie 
was not nearly so outspoken as Senator 
Reed. The Ritchie point is states’ rights; 
the Reed, political rancor. Yet it was 
after the Ritchie speech that Toastmaster 
Davis saw fit to depart from routine to 
“restore harmony.” The U. S. people, 
said he, were divided in three classes, not 
two, on Prohibition—the third being 
“those who believe the present law is the 
best way to deal with this great govern- 
mental experiment, at present.” 

The Dry element, minus Senator Walsh, 
was not as formidable as the Wet among 
those present. But trepidation was felt 
until William Gibbs McAdoo began to be 
heard from. That he would not be “un- 
harmonious” was apparent as soon as he 
said: “When I ran into Will Rogers to- 
a 

Mr. Rogers was also present, to clown 
shrewdly. 

If there was a “moment” in the extrava- 


gantly long evening, it came when George 
R. Lunn, onetime Lieutenant Governor of 
New York, lifted his voice above a type- 
written document which few but himself 
had read—a letter from “Al” Smith. 
Governor Smith was absent if for no 
better reason than that Mrs. Smith’s ap- 
pendix was just out, but his presence was 
announced by a demonstra‘‘on brief and 
sincere. None interrupted with. con- 
ventional shouts while Mr. Lunn read: 
“. . . The declaration of party principles 
might well be tentatively drafted at the 
earliest possible moment. . . . In the heat 
and rush of the Convention the platform 
when finally written is, to my way of 
thinking, not sufficiently unders andable 
to the masses of the people. .. . 

“‘We cannot carry water on both shoul- 
ders. The Democratic party must talk 
OUE,, 6. 

“The success of the Democratic Party 
in the State of New York lies in the fact 
that it has had a clearcut : d definite pro- 
gram. ...< 

In other words: For Jackson Diners, 
the paradox of a Democracy without defi- 
nition. From the Democratic nominee- 
presumptive, a demand for definition be- 
yond doubt. 


Others present at the Jackson Dinner: 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, who sat on the 
right hand of John William Davis and wes 
shouted at when she entered. 

Governor Dan Moody of Texas, aged 
only 34. The 1928 Democratic Con- 
vention is in his State, and he in a Vice 
Presidential state (see ‘““To Ilouston’’). 

Evans V/oollen, Indianapolis banker. He 


is sincere; he talked low tariff; but his 


boom did not impress. 

Representative William A. Oldfield of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Democratic 
Congressional Committee. He spoke, but 
none remembered the gist. 

Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, onetime 
(1925-27) Governor of Wyoming. Slo- 
ganed she: “Away from normalcy and 
back to idealism!” 

Leading newspapers commented on the 
Jackson Dinner with satisfaction. 

Said the New York Times (Demo- 
cratic): “For the first time in a good many 
years . . . Democrats behaved like Re- 
publicans.” 

Said the New York World (Demo- 
cratic): “For the first time in four years 
one felt that under good leadership the 
party might once again shake itself to- 
gether and earn the right to be considered 
fit to govern.” 

Said the Washington Post: “The har- 
mony climax at the Jackson day dinner 
was almost too good to be true, and too 
exquisite to last long.” 

Said the Christian Science Monitor: 
“What good times Democrats do have— 
before election.’ ” 


To Houston 


@ ‘“Won’t you come into my parlor?” said 
the Solid South to the Knowing North. 
q@ “Yes,” said the North—but it re- 
mained to be seen who would be eaten up. 
When the Democratic National Com- 


mittee chose Houston, Tex., last week for 
its 1928 convention city, it was really the 
choice of a solid North, calculating to coax 
an uncertain South. San Francisco, De- 
troit and Cleveland were eager bidders. 


Houston won, with a small auditorium and 








©Acme 
THE GOVERNOR OF TEXAS 
. timely if not serious. 


ominous late-June climate, for three 
reasons: 

1) Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith 
of New York. it was impossible to per- 
suade Southerners to nominate Governor 
Smith four years ago in the Manhattan 
madhouse. But Southerners are gentle- 
manly hosts. At and after the first na- 
tional political convention to be held in 
the South since the Civil War, Southerners 
would not (the Smith men thought) dis- 
comfit their guests nor disrupt the party 
by refusing to honor the outstanding 
Northern candidate. ... Having voted 
for Houston, outstanding Smith men were 
placed on the committee of arrangements, 
including Norman E. Mack of New York, 
Frank Hague of New Jersey, Isadore 
Dockweiler of California, George E. Bren- 
nan of Illinois, Tom J. Spellacy of Con- 
necticut. 

2) Jesse Holman Jones. In Houston 
lives a ponderous, genial, whitehaired per- 
sonage, know to Houstonians as a timber 
magnate who moved down from Dallas 20 
years ago to open banks & bond houses, 
build hotels, publish the Houston Chron- 
icle, etc., etc. He looks, acts and is one of 
the richest men in all rich Texas—Jesse 
Holman Jones. In Who’s Who, Mr. Jones 
calls himself, “builder, financier.” Among 
nationally experienced Democrats, he has 
come to be known as a politician, almost 
as well known as that other Texan, Col. 
Edward Mandell House of the Wilson 
regime. 

About Mr. Jones there is an air of large, 
handsome magnanimity which Col. House 
never possessed. The House manner was 
too quiet not to be ulterior. If Mr. Jones 
wants to be another House, he conceals it 
beneath the air of a man who would under- 
write the Democratic party as gladly as he 
would buy suits for a Boy Scout ball team. 

Mr. Jones has been known outside of 
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Texas at least since 1917, when he worked 
with the Red Cross in Washington and 
Paris. But not until 1924, when he stepped 
forward to bear the brunt of the $220,000 
convention deficit, was his importance 
widely appreciated. They at once let him 
have charge of National Democratic fi- 
nances and then, last week, when the 1928 
convention was being noisily auctioned in 
the Mayflower Hotel at Washington, they 
let Mr. Jones have his way. He happily 
produced his own certified check for $200,- 
coo as Houston’s bid. It led on all five 
ballots. 

3) Governor Dan Moody of Texas 
was the timely and deciding, if not a really 
serious, factor. He arrived late, after 
other bidders had tried to outdo Mr. Jones. 
Balloting was just about to start when in 
he burst—34 years old, red haired, grin- 
ning unofficially. Mr. Jones brought the 
committeemen to their feet with a superb 
gesture and Governor Dan Moody cried, 
“Tt is not only the people of Houston who 
invite you but also the people of Texas!” 


Houston, Tex. Houston will be hot. 
Houston will be humid. On June 26, 
Houston mosquitoes will be hungry. At a 
National Democratic Convention, tempers 
run short even oftener than monies. The 
Moody-boosting for Vice President will 
probably die down next week as lightly as 
it sprang up last. week after Governor 
Moody’s appearance in Washington. 

But Houston will never regret it. Come 
what may, the convention will be some- 
thing for Houstonians to flaunt in their 
three-cornered rivalry with other Texas 
metropolitans—the bustling oil-&-cotton 
men of upland Dallas and the drawling 
men of San Antonio. 

Nor will those Democrats regret it who 
can manage to get out of their own sec- 
tions and see “what-all” there is in the 
biggest State of the Union. In Houston, 
named for General Sam Houston,* who 
amounts to a second George Washington 
for Texans, they will find a city almost as 
big as Denver or Louisville, bigger than 
Omaha or Atlanta, twice the size of Al- 
bany, four times the size of Mobile, 
with ocean steamers coming right up to it 
from Galveston Bay, 50 miles away, and 
17 railroads heading in from all directions. 
Jesse Holman Jones’s hotel, the Rice, will 


*Born in Virginia, raised in Tennessee, he 
was one of Andrew Jackson’s lieutenants at 
fighting Indians. Tennessee sent him to Con- 
gress and elected him Governor in 1827. When 
his wife left him, he resigned as Governor and 
went to live with the Cherokees whom he had 
helped eject from the State. President Jackson 
sent him to Texas to make Indian treaties. 
Texans were at that point (1833) citizens of 
Mexico. Sam Houston helped draft their peti- 
tion to the Mexican Congress to be separated 
from Coahuila as a Mexican State. The petition 
was refused. Independence was declared. Sam 
Houston was chosen Commander-in-chief of the 
Texan Army. On “San Jacinto Day” (April 21) 
Texans still celebrate the final victory of his 743 
raw troopers over the 1600 soldiers of General 
Santa Anna on the banks of the San Jacinto 
River near the site where Houston City later 
rose. Sam Houston was the first and only presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas (1836-1845). 
He was U. S. Senator from Texas from 1846 to 
1859. Elected Governor, he refused to swear 
allegiance to the Confederacy, was deposed. 


doubtless be headquarters. Smaller hotels 
such as the Lamar and Warwick, will take 
in overflow and there is an old custom in 
Texas, which Houstonians practice spe- 





SENATOR MCMASTER 


. Sham! .. . Fraud!” 


(See p. 9) 


cially, of throwing open private homes 
when the city is host to some one. 

Mayor Oscar Holcombe, when he heard 
the news last week, recalled that the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World sur- 
vived conventions in Houston. Jesse Hol- 
man Jones announced magnificently that 
a $100,000 “tabernacle,” seating 25,000, 
would be built at once. 


THE CONGRESS 
The House I] "eek 

Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 
Representatives : 

Debated a bill of $89,000,000 appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, Labor; passed it; sent it 
to the Senate 

Debated a bill of $272,000,000 appro- 
priations for the Department of Interior; 
passed it; sent it to the Senate. 


“Sophistry! . 


Navy Program. “It was a slap in the 
face for President Coolidge,” said Repre- 
sentative McClintic of Oklahoma, Demo- 
crat. It was also another thwack for Sec- 
retary of the Navy Wilbur, when the 
House Naval Affairs Committee voted 
last week, 15 to 1, to rewrite the Admin- 
istration’s Navy building program. The 
Committee did not wish to change the 
volume of the program. It only meant to 
make sure that the ships authorized (25 
light cruisers, nine destroyer leaders, 32 
submarines, five aircraft carriers) shall be 
laid down in five years and completed in 
eight years. Toward this end, the Com- 
mittee erased from the bill drafted by Sec- 
retary Wilbur a clause giving the President 
authority to suspend building in the event 
of a naval limitation conference. 

The proposed Navy program will cost 





$740,000,000. It is the first of four legs 
of the 20-year Navy program totalling $2,- 
580,000,000, as outlined by Secretary Wil- 
bur (Time, Dec. 26). Last week Secretary 
Wilbur wrote the Naval Affairs Committee 
that he has made a mistake in his previous 
communications to that body. He had said 
the 20-year program would cost the U. S. 
$168,000,000 per annum. Then he had 
discovered $129,000,000 was the right 
figure. 


United Static. The U. S. was invented 
before its roads and railroads. In the 18th 
century it made some sense to allow 13 
months between the time of a Congress- 
man’s election and the day he had to reach 
the Capital and take his seat. But it 
makes small sense today, and the four 
months allowed the President and Vice 
President, from Election Day to March 
4, are similarly unnecessary.* 

In 1923, Senator Norris of Nebraska 
began urging a constitutional amendment 
to let the peoples’ voice be heard afresh, 
in Congress and in the White House, with- 
out anachronistic delay. Thrice the Sen- 
ate approved the Norris Resolution. Thrice 
the House remained static. Last fort- 
night the proposal to exterminate “lame 
duck” legislators and executives passed 
the Senate again, 67 to 6, and was sent 
to the House. It provided that Congress 
shall meet every year on January 4; that 
Congress shall sit every other year until 
through its business and at least until 
April 30 in the years between; that Presi- 
dential inaugurals shall be moved up. from 
March 4 to Jan. 24. 

Last week, the House Committee on 
elections voted to report the resolution 
promptly and favorably this time instead 
of pouching it. But the House was still 
static. Republican Floor Leader Tilson 
said: “There is little interest in the 
House.” Speaker Longworth said he could 
observe “very little sentiment” for the 
Amendment. Chairman White of the 
Committee on Elections said the Amend- 
ment would surely pass the House if ever 
it could reach a vote. 


The Senate IT "eek 


Work Done. 
Senators: 

Debated, debated and debated a resolu- 
tion to revise the tariff, passed it (see 
p. 0). 

Passed a bill allotting $500,000 for 
emergency farm aid in the Mississippi 
flood district. 

Blease v. Diplomats. Last week when 
Senator Coleman Livingston Blease of 
South Carolina, Grand Patriarch of I. O. 
O. F. of S. C., Past Great Sachem of the 


Last week, the U. S. 


* Had President Lincoln been able to take 
office promptly after his election in 1860, he 
might have been able to conciliate the Seces- 
sionists and avert the Civil War. 

The Confederate Convention was not held 
until a month and a half after South Carolina 
seceded—-at Montgomery, Ala., in February, 
1861. During that time, President Buchanan, 
baffled, irresolute, discharged by the electo- 
rate, accomplished nothing. 
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Improved Order of Red Men, etc., etc., 
heard that 14-year-old Henry A. Howard, 
son of British Ambassador to the U. S. 
Sir Esme Howard, had injured a little girl 
in an automobile accident in Washington, 
D. C. (see p. 12), he interrupted the busi- 
ness of the Senate with the following cry: 

“I think that when a country sends a 
man to this country as an Ambassador, or 
in any Other capacity, it certainly should 
not send a murderer, or a rapist, or a man 
who would commit arson; at least. it 
should send one who would not be 
guilty of any one of those three classes of 
crimes. When they have no regard for 
this country, but send that class of people 
here, I think that when they kill children 
on the street, when they take American 
girls to places for debauchery and debauch 
them and brag on it, and openly violate 
the Constitution otherwise, it is time to 
lay aside courtesy, and instead of having 
troops in Nicaragua, where we have no 
business to defend money interests, we 
should bring them here and put them on 
the streets of the District of Columbia to 
protect the lives and the property and the 
virtue of the women of our country 
and the lives of our little boys and girls.” 

Had these words come from a less bur- 
lesque Senator than Blease, Ambassador 
Howard might have considered himself 
insulted. 


Tariff Talk. William H. McMaster, 
the South Dakota Senator who was so 
conspicuously not present during Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s visit to South Dakota last 
summer, started something last week. He 
may become a “hero” of the session. 

Senator McMaster is a farmer’s friend. 
He sits among the Republicans in the 
Senate but he warned the Republicans be- 
fore Christmas that he would ask them 
to talk tariff reduction. He carried out 
his threat last week, demanding tariff ben- 
efits for farmer, denouncing as ‘“‘sophis- 
try,” “sham,” “fraud” all arguments to 
the effect that farmers are adequately ben- 
efited by current tariff schedules. 

So far, so bad. The tariff has always 
been a political megaphone in senatorial 
hands and Senator McMaster’s outcry 
started a bedlam of home-papers-please- 
copy oratory which lasted all week. Chair- 
man Smoot of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee droned along for four hours.* 

Baiting such Democrats as stayed to 
hear him, Senator Walsh of well-protected 
Massachusetts said he was for a “scien- 
tific” tariff. Senators Dill and Jones 
begged protection for the Washington 
shingle industry. Senator Bruce bumbled 
about the Baltimore straw hat trade. 
Small-eyed Senator Watson of Indiana and 
nasal Senator Harrison of Mississippi, 
wrangled interminably over Republican 
and Democratic tariff statements and rec- 
ords. 

It seemed certain that nothing would 
come of it, because, as every one knows, 
the Senate cannot originate revenue bills. 
It can only talk, talk, talk about them, or 


* During Senator Smoot’s speech, a young man 
in the gallery became hysterical and screamed: 
“Stop this cold-blooded murder!’’ He was hus- 
tled out, sent to a hospital for observation, 


amend them; and there was no tariff bill 
before the Senate for it to amend. 

But there was a tax bill before the 
Senate. It developed that the Democratic 
and farmers’ friend strategy was to get 
the Senate on record generally in favor of 
some sort of tariff reduction, and then to 
hitch tariff riders to the tax bill. The 
riders were to lower the tariff on aluminum 
and steel, to raise it on farm products 
such as corn and perhaps mollasses (corn’s 
competitor as a source of industrial alco- 
hol). 

When 12 midwestern Republicans joined 
with Democrats to pass, 54 to 34, Senator 
McMaster’s resolution, it seemed that the 
administration’s tax program, already dis- 
jointed by the House and delayed by the 
Senate, would be disjointed further, 
longer delayed. 


THE CABINET 
Hens 


Twenty-five hundred hens of the Cackle 
Corner Poultry Farm at Garrettsville, 
Ohio, cocked a frightened eye, ran wildly 
about the barnyard, bumped into, trampled 
on, injured one another. Next day they did 
not lay so many eggs. Reason: hens have 
ears (not visible to the casual observer) 
and they heard the ear-splitting roar of 
a low-flying airplane carrying U. S. mail. 
This roar came twice daily and began to 
interfere with the profits of the proprietor 
of the Cackle Corner Poultry Farm. So 
he wrote a protest last week to U. S. Post- 
master General Harry S. New. Prompt 
to please, Mr. New asked the National Air 
Transport Co. (under contract to carry 
U. S. mail) to have its planes fly higher 
over Cackle Corner. 


RAILROADS 


St. Paul’s Conversion 

The transition of U. S. railroaders from 
private business men, not seldom of 
piratical bent, into public servants, was 
begun in 1887 with the founding of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
railroaders had collected the money, 
begged or bought the land, built and con- 
solidated the lines. The Commission was 
established to prevent the railroaders 1) 
from charging the public exorbitant rates, 
to the detriment of the public pocket; 2 
from cutting each others’ business throats, 
to the detriment of commerce; 3) from 
mishandling their finances, to the detri- 
ment of public transportation and of gen- 
eral business security. 

Since 1887, the emphasis of I. C. C. 
actions, and of laws to back up the ac- 
tions, has extended from the first-named 
function (rate-making) to the third- 
named (scrutiny of financial structures). 
In 1906, for example, the so-called Hep- 
burn Bill finally gave the I. C. C. power 
to fix rates. Whereas in 1920, the Esch- 
Cummins Act, which returned the rail- 
roads to private control after the War, 
invaded whatever “private rights” a “pub- 
lic utility’ may have, by requiring the 
railroads to pay the Interstate Commerce 


Commission one-half their profits above 
6%. This so-called “recapture” clause, 
designed to create a revolving fund to 
help weak companies, has become notably 
unpopular among railroaders. 

Less popular still was the attitude taken 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
toward a famed railroad which, in 1925, 
became so weak that it crashed with one 
of the loudest crashes in U. S. railroad 
history, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. Last week, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission finally decided the St. 
Paul case. But the Commissioners greatly 
grudged their decision and protested, even 
in their majority report, that they had 
decided against their will. 

To railroaders and to the public, this 
grudging was significant because the ques- 
tions at issue in the St. Paul case were not 
questions of rates, rebates, wages, sched- 
ules, porter’s uniforms or any other ques- 
tion about the actual operation of a rail- 
road. The questions were: 1) The St. 
Paul having crashed, who was to blame? 
2) In putting the St. Paul together again, 
how should it be done? 

While railroaders, security holders, 
bankers and lawyers strove for months 
and months to reorganize the company, 
the I. C. C. watched and listened almost 
jealously,* not only because the I. C. C. 
would have to pass upon the reorganiza- 
tion when it was evolved, but also because 
the I. C. C. felt duty-bound and em- 
powered to have a hand in the actual 
reorganization. In their grudging major- 
ity decision, the Commissioners wrote: 
“. . We were confronted with two al- 
ternatives. ‘The first was to approve in 
toto the securities proposed ... the 
other, to reject them im toto.... We 
should not, however, have been forced to 
make a choice of this sort.” 

To get thousands of far-flung security 
holders to consent to another new plan 
would have taken the I. C. C. another two 
or three years, perhaps. Meantime, the 
St. Paul’s service would have continued 
to be an uncertainty instead of an enter- 
prise. But if the 1. C. C. could have as- 
sembled the St. Paul security-holders at 
once for an executive session, it would 
have pressed its cbjections to the plan 
engineered by suave Jerome J. Hanauer 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and associates of 
the National City Co., and Robert T. 
Swaine of the potent Manhattan law-firm 
of Cravath, Henderson & De Gersdorff. 
The objections: 

1) The ratio of bonds to stocks in the 
reorganized company is too large. The 
stockholders, not the bondholders, are 
responsible for a company’s directors; 
and through them, for its officers; and 
through them for its management. By 
the adopted reorganization, many a for- 
mer St. Paul stockholder became a bond- 
holder, z. e. a creditor instead of a partner. 
The Commissioners felt this feature 
tended against public interest. 

2) Bankers and lawyers are necessary to 
such a reorganization “but they ought not 
to dominate its preparation.” (The I. C. C. 
stipulated that no underwriting or attorney 








*The I. C. C. occupied its time also by con- 
ducting a blame-fixing inquiry into the St. Paul 
crash, 
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fees should be paid for the financial 
reorganization without court approval. 
But the Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and The 
National City Co. long ago had volun- 
tarily made that provision. ) 

3) The reorganizers should have been 
impartial and neutral, not close to holders 
of the railroad’s securities. 


The vote of the I. C. C. on the St. 
Faul’s conversion was 7 to 4. What the 
vote constituted was approval of a court 
order made last spring permitting the St. 
Paul’s receivers to put the railroad up at 
auction and ceremoniously sell it to a 
new corporation called the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R., through 
Lawyer Swaine. Before the new com- 
pany could operate, the I. C. C. would 
still have to approve its choice of direc- 
tors. 

The I. C. C., which sits behind a long 
desk much like the Supreme Court’s to 
render decisions and build up a body of 
law almost as fundamental as Supreme 
Court precedent, is composed mostly of 
lawyers who have gained reputations for 
patience and probity. They are not “dis- 
tinguished” men, as distinction goes, but 
they are able and honorable. Commis- 
sioner John Jacob Esch of La Crosse, 
Wis., chairman of the Commission last 
year, served in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives for 21 years before his work 
with Senator Albert Baird Cummins of 
Iowa on the Transportation Act of 10920 
brought him wide notice. His elevation 
to the Commission followed in 1921. The 
new occupant of the Commission’s chair 
(each man has his turn) is Commissioner 
Johnston B. Campbell, long a railroad 
lawyer in Duluth and Spokane. Commis- 
sioner Joseph Bartlett Eastman, who dis- 
sented vigorously and voluminously from 
the St. Paul decision, is a product of Am- 
herst and the Massachusetts public service 
commission. Richard V. Taylor, oldest 
Commissioner, 68, was once (10921) 
elected Mayor of Mobile, Ala., where he 
was a railroad official. Commissioner 
Frank McManamy is a workaday rail- 
roader out of Michigan who helped Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo run trains during the 
War. 


\ 


PROHIBITION 
A. A. P. A. President 


Backed by many a rich man, the Anti- 
Saloon League fostered Prohibition. 
Backed by a few libertarians, the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment 
was founded to alter Prohibition. Lately, 
the A. A. P. A. has attracted rich backers 
(Time, Dec. 12). Last week, the A.A.P.A. 
announced “the enlargement and expan- 
sion of the organization in preparation for 
future campaigns.” 

To lead the A. A. P. A.’s counter-cam- 
paign against what has been called the 
“supergovernment” of the Anti-Saloon 
League, the A. A. P. A. installed an ex- 
ecutive in a newly created position of 
president. The new man is Major Henry 
Hastings Curran, able lawyer, onetime 
(1020-21) Borough President of Manhat- 


tan, onetime (1923-26) U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, 
N. Y. Major Curran will be the lieuten- 
ant of Captain William H. Stayton, who 
remains Chairman of the A. A. P. A. 
Board of Directors. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
In Milwaukee 
Happy the city whose mayor satisfies 


for three terms running. Happier the city 
whose three-term mayor chooses to run 








©Keystone 
MILWAUKEE’S MAyor 
Can Reading do so well? 


again. Last week, Milwaukee rejoiced 
when Daniel Webster Hoan, who emerged 
as city attorney in Milwaukee’s Socialist 
landslide of 1910 and rose from that office 
to the mayoralty in 1916 despite the com- 
bined efforts of Republicans and Demo- 
crats,* declared that “to quit [now] would 
mean to unsettle conditions and to disrupt 
a well organized municipal service which 
required twelve years of effort to build.” 

Daniel Webster Hoan, Socialist, famed 
among U. S. mayors, worked his way 
through the University of Wisconsin, was 
graduated in 1905, ran a restaurant in 
Chicago, studied law and Karl Marx at 
night. Now it is his just boast that few 
U. S. cities have higher credit than Mil- 
waukee; that no city is so economical. 
For example, Daniel Webster Hoan re- 
duced garbage collection costs to $2 per 
annum per family, compared to $20 else- 
where. 


Another Socialist mayor is Mayor J. 
Henry Stump of Reading, Pa., honest 
cigar-maker. Mayor Stump and comrades, 
who came to power in a Milwaukee-like 
election sweep last November, are out to 
prove that the record of the first Socialist 
city regime in the U. S. is the triumph of 
a social theory as well as of individual 
integrity. 

*Milwaukee Socialists call their coalition op- 
ponents ‘“Reprocrats.” 





In Detroit 


Last week, Detroiters introduced another 
new model. It had no balloon tires, no 
windshield, no horn. It was a mayor not 
a motor. It was Mayor John Christian 
Lodge who won office without benefit of 
one campaign speech, one _ political 
promise, one rooster-boost. Wearing a 
new grey suit and looking not unlike 
Henry Ford, Mayor Lodge offered his 
right hand to all-comers. Policemen 
gripped so hard that Mayor Lodge, wincing 
but glad, had to give others his left hand. 
When subordinate city officials were 
brought forward for formal introduction, 
Mayor Lodge called them by their first 
names. He had known them well during 
his 17 years on the city council (nine 
years as president). Oldest residents 
came. Bankers, waiters, children and fire- 
men came. The Mayor’s niece came— 
Mrs. Evangeline Lodge Lindbergh. Detroit 
congratulated itself as well as its mayor. 
.. . In the night, 18 fiery crosses were 
seen. “Utterly absurd, silly and foolish,” 
said Mayor Lodge, implying that he could 
not help it if the Ku Klux Klan had the 
Spirit of Me-Too. 


Ganglander 


Chief Leslie H. Quigg of the Miami, 
Fla., police force, had a famed cailer, a 
burly person whose face is a grim com- 
bination of smiles and scars. It was 
Alphonse (“Scarface Al”) Capone, gang- 
lander, ousted from his Chicago home, re- 
jected by Los Angeles, still seeking resi- 
dence (Tre, Dec. 19). “Do I stay or do I 
get out?” asked Capone. Chief Quigg an- 
nounced: “If he’s just here to have a 
good time and doesn’t start any rough 
stuff, I won't bother him.” Rumor said 
that Capone would buy a Miami night 
club. Capone said: ‘I’ve been hounded 
and pushed around. I'm orderly.” 
Sunshine seekers wondered if Capone’s 
presence in Miami would mean machine 
gun fights or bigger, better bootlegging. 


City Costs 


Accountants of New York City pointed 
with pride to their balance sheet for 1927. 
It had cost $1,080,135,266 to run and im- 
prove the city for twelve months. This 
was $176.000,000 less than the total cost 
of running all Italy in 1927. It was almost 
twice the entire Belgian budget. It 
equaled about a fourth of the U. S. budg- 
et. ... The second-largest U. S. city. 
Chicago, last week approved for 1928 the 
largest budget of its history—$243,282,- 
923. 





Bush’s Barb 


Like Nicaraguans, Russians have con- 
fiscated U. S. property. The U. S. has 
sent no Marines to Russia. “I should hate 
to think that the U. S. looks at the size 
of a country to decide whether or not to 
occupy it.” . So said Irving T. Bush, 
Manhattan capitalist, last week at a din- 
ner for Pan-American co-operation. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Rainbow Folk 


Celebrities follow bright rainbows to 
pots of shining gold. The U. S. pot is 
most golden. Therefore choicest celeb- 
rities from Overseas swarm into it, simmer, 
exude the essences of genius. Last week 
the pot seemed brimming full. Choice 
dumplings were: 

Keyserling. The extremely tall, inces- 
santly restless philosopher whose domed 
cranium and pointed chin give his head the 
shape of a child’s peg top is Count Her- 
mann Keyserling, 47, head of the Darm- 
stadt School of Wisdom, and creator of 
sensitive, soul piercing books.* Like the 
humming of a peg top is Count Keyser- 
ling’s conversation. He chattered and he 
lectured in perfect English, last week, to 
lionizing Manhattanites, but so rapidly and 
with so much finger-waggling that some 
were abashed and others annoyed. 

Soon prudent gourmets of celebrity 
turned from the Count back to his writ- 
ings, pondered once more the essence of 
his philosophy: “Anglo-Saxons are partic- 
ularly prone to misunderstand me, because 
they find it hard . . . to conceive that a 
man is able to serve others precisely by 
living for himself. . . . Even in my child- 
hood the words of Jesus, Woman what 
have I to do with thee?+ spoke more di- 
rectly to me than any other. . . . Only he 
who lives for the supernatural can, in the 
deepest sense, live for himself. = 

Rotarians were especially puzzled by 
Count Keyserling since their official 
mottoes are “Service Above Self” and 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” For 
all who simply cannot understand phi 
losophy, Count Keyserling has pap. 
Example: “America is ruled by women.” 

Ludwig. “The professors dislike me 
because of my method. They cannot 
excuse my habit of beginning with a vision 
of my man and then getting my sources 
and historical details. 

“Ach! Without a little passionate, fu- 
rious mad relationship to your subject you 
will not be able to make him live in your 
writings. 

“T began to think Napoleon 10 to 20 
years before I set pen to paper. I ate 
with him, I slept with him, I lived with 
him.” 

The maker of these safe but sizzling 
statements, last week, was German Celeb- 
rity Dr. Emil Ludwig, 47. He stepped off 
the Majestic with his handsome wife, 
espoused in South Africa when he was 22. 
Throughout the U. S. his Napoleon, Bis- 
marck and Wilhelm Hohenzollern, the Last 
of the Kaisers, are best selling biographies. 

August and sumptuous were the quarters 
soon occupied by Dr. and Frau Ludwig as 





*The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, The 
World in the Making, and edited by him, The 
Book of Marriage (all Harcourt, Brace). 

tA rebuke addressed by the Savior to the 
Virgin Mary when she protested that there was 
no wine for the guests at a marriage feast. Wav- 
ing her aside, He changed into wine six potfuls 
of water “containing two or three firkins apiece,” 
St. John, IT, 1-10. 


house guests of millionaire Manhattan 
culture patron Otto Kahn. Smart New 
Yorkers came to dine, to tea. 

From Lion Ludwig dowagers learned 
that “Today the great personalities of 
Europe are found only in science and tech- 
nology.” He concluded ably: “I have 
seen only three great men in Europe this 
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year. One is Bernard Shaw, far greater 
as an educator than a playwright; another 
is Einstein, who changed the fundamental 
ideas of our entire world, and the third, 
perhaps the greatest of all, is President 
Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, who first 
dreamed his nation, then made it, and then 
governed it.” 

Author Ludwig seemed likely to offer 
valid entertainment. 

Molnar. The sleepy celebrity, the one 
with a monocle on the right side of his 
plump face, the self indulgent one who sat 
silent at formal dinners but roistered about 
Manhattan with his friendsthat one was 
Ferenc Molnar. 

Greatest of living Hungarian drama- 
tists, slyest of cynics, surest of technicians, 
he has had successful plays in Manhattan 
theatres almost continuously since the 
U. S. pren.iere of Liliom (1921). Suc- 
cesses: The Swan, The Guardsman, The 
Play’s the Thing, and many another. 

To Molnar the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow is an old, jaded story, and the 
fleshpot an older. His successive wives 
have meant much to him, but so have the 
enormous slumbers and epicurean dinners 
which he loves. His selfishness is not the 
mystic ego culture of Count Keyserling 
but something earthy, practical. 

Rulers. Above the rank of mere celeb- 
rities were two rulers, one royal, one demo- 
cratic, who reached Manhattan. They 
were the reigning Prince of Monaco, Louis 
II (Time, Jan. 2); and the President of 
the Irish Free State, William Thomas Cos- 
grave (Time, Jan. 16). Upon landing 


Prince Louis effaced himself completely 
beneath an incognito and succeeded in van- 
ishing from the cognizance of the press. 
President Cosgrave was scheduled to tour 
the Midland and Eastern States, explain- 
ing his government to Irish-Americans, 
and counteracting the propaganda of 
famed obstreperous Eamon De Valera, 
now in the U. S. attempting to raise cam- 
paign funds wherewith to disrupt Mr. 
Cosgrave’s majority in the Free State 
Parliament. 

Business. Although numerous foreign 
businessmen of standing were in the U. S., 
last week, one about to arrive was unique. 
He, Commander Charles Dennistoun Bur- 
ney, a British M.P., inventor of the para- 
vane comes to prepare for a series of 
trans-Atlantic flights by the giant dirigible 
R-100, now nearly complete. The sky- 
ship, equipped to carry 100 passengers in 
cebins, is expected to make only a few 
trips to the U. S. and will then go into 
service between England and Egypt. But 
Commander Burney purposed, last week, 
to raise capital in the U. S. wherewith to 
build a fleet of trans-Atlantic dirigibles 
which would carry passengers between 
London and New York in 48 hours or less 
for a $500 fare. 

Musicians. Having arrived from Po- 
land, England, France and Italy, four dis- 
tinguished musicians loomed, last week, in 
the U. S. They are-(see Music): 1) Ig- 
nace Jan Paderewski; 2) Sir Thomas 
Beecham, leader of the London Symphony 
orchestra, guest conducting for the New 
York Philharmonic; 3) Maurice Ravel, 
renowned French composer, guest con- 
ducting for the Boston and other Sym- 
phonies; and 4) Bernardino Molinari, 
conductor of the famed Augusteo Orches- 
tra at Rome, who will lead the St. Louis 
Symphony through a series of 15 con- 
certs. Boasted the great Molinari: “In 
Rome I have 90 sopranos and 70 con- 
traltos always available. ‘i 

Miscellaneous Celebrities. 1) At 
Yale University was recently welcomed J. 
Alfred Spender, cultured, intellectual, 
British journalist; 2) Persuasive, rational 
British evangelist Agnes Maude Royden 
continued her U. S. tour, last week, though 
several of her engagements had _ been 
cancelled by local bigots “because she 
smokes,” 3) Lastly loomed as celebrities 
exchange professors, visiting scientists, 
European political and industrial inves- 
tigators . .. etc... . etc... . ete. 
etc... . not forgetting innumerable va- 
cationing and widely preaching foreign 
clergy. Example: the Rev. Canon James 
Gilliland Simpson, D.D., of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, who preached monot- 
onously by invitation, last week, at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Man- 
hattan. 


Pan-American 

Statesmen of all the Americas journeyed 
last week to La Habana, the ancient, the 
rich and golden, the fair and queenly 
Cuban city of 500,000 souls. Last week 
she became again what the Spanish con- 
querors called her, La Llave del Nuevo 
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Mundo “The Key of the New World.” 
Down narrow streets, through which once 
swaggered the conquistadors, modern 
statesmen strolled with ingratiating mien, 
at that same Palace in La Habana from 
which lorded “Captains General” in the 
proud name of Spain, there stopped last 
week, briefly and peaceably, Calvin Cool- 
idge, El Presidente De Los Estados 
Unidos. The Pan-American Conference 
(Time, Jan. 16) was on. 


Loomed one real issue, it arose from 
a hard fact: The Americas are split in 
regard to great triune ideal of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity. The U. S. stresses 
Fraternity because there are invested in 
Latin America some five billions of U. S. 
dollars. Fraternity is the best policy 
when seasoned with a little intervention. 

Here Latins balk.. They hark back to 
Liberty and Equality—Liberty to stage 
their own parlor revolutions if they 
choose, Equality with a Great Power 
which is simply not their equal. 

This dangerous and explosive conflict 
of ideals and facts hung tense in the warm 
air of La Habana, last week, as the Con- 
ference assembled and was _ formally 
opened by the President of Cuba, Gen- 
eral Gerardo Machado. After him spoke 
the President of the United States, who 
made the very best of a difficult situation 
by championing Fraternity and omitting 
specific reference to Intervention (see p. 
5). Therefore, some regretted that the 
U.S. Navy Department found it necessary 
to send a huge bombing plane soaring 
in non-stop flight from Miami, Florida, 
directly over La Habana and on to assist 
U. S. Marines in Nicaragua. 


Latin Delegates to the Conference 
harkened closely while Senor Calvin Cool- 
idge spoke, joined in the general applause. 
Latin correspondents sent home many a 
personal item such as that El Presidente 
speaks English with a marked, nasal 
Yankee twang. Many wrote home also 
the story of how a large, Delegate-filled 
hotel had hung above its bar pictures of 
Gerardo Machado, Calvin Coolidge and 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. A Cuban 
policeman saw the pictures, sternly re- 
minded the bartender that the U. S. is 
dry, rapped out an order. Thereafter the 
likeness of Col. Lindbergh hung alone. 

Such solicitude not to offend the U. S. 
characterized not merely policemen, but 
the highest authorities of State, who went 
so far as to bar from entrance to Cuba, 
last week, the distinguished Dr. Pierre 
Hundicourt, onetime Haitian Delegate to 
the Hague Peace Conference, who is now 
an avowed propagandist against “the 
Imperialist policy of the U. S. in Latin 
America.” 


Fortunately for the U. S., the estab- 
lished procedure of the Pan-American 
conference is to deal only with subjects 
actually on the agenda and to deal with 
these in secret committee rooms. When 
a committee reaches agreement, its de- 
cision is passed upon by a formal, full 


dress, decorous meeting of the conference 
as a whole. Under this system Latin 
fireworks have been quenched at all the 
five previous sittings of the Pan- 
American conference. 


FRANCE 
“Thanks to God” 


M. Paul Claudel, the great mystical poet 
and practical statesman whom France has 
sent as her Ambassador to the U. S. (TIME, 
Nov. 22, 1926), bade godspeed, last week 
at Manhattan, to a great urbane, humani- 
tarian Middle Westerner (Cleveland) who 
returned, after a five months illness to his 
post as U. S. Ambassador to France. 

Cried Poet Claudel, at a farewell Man- 
hattan banquet: 

““My dear Ambassador, our honored and 
trusted friend, may your way back to the 
country which loves you and expects you 
be smooth under your feet. .. . 

“Vou go back after a hard struggle 
bravely fought and splendidly won... . 
No more sincere thanks went up to God 
for your recovery than from French hearts. 
France has lost many sons and therefore 
she clings much more to her friends. . . . 
You have many times explained France to 
America, you will have once more to ex- 
plain America to France. She will believe 
you, for, to use an American expression, 
she knows that Myron Herrick is the man 
‘who delivers the goods.’ ” 

Statesman Claudel thus made clear that 
Ambassador Herrick would have to ex- 
plain to France why U. S. Secretary of 
State Frank Billings Kellogg has rejected 
the Franco-U. S. peace pact which Mr. 
Herrick himself brought back from France 
before he collapsed in health (Time, July 
4). In a stirring plea for this pact Poet- 
Statesman Claudel cried: “Casual thinking 
people, speaking of the proposal, have said: 
‘It is nothing but words. ... Can you 
stop war with paper?’ ... Well, words 
are great things. It is written: ‘Jn the be- 
ginning was the Word. . . . I remember, 
too, some general declarations, some pieces 
of writing, which were well worth the paper 
they were written on... . I remember 


” 


the Declaration of Independence. . . .’ 


Stuffing Stockings 

For ten years the right to export capital 
and invest it abroad has been denied to 
Frenchmen by the law of April 3, 1918. 
Evasions, numerous, have always been 
severely punished when detected. Last 
week this intolerable, emergency damag- 
ing of the flow of capital was ended by 
plump, jovial President Gaston Doumergue 
who signed a decree lifting the capital 
embargo. 

Two factors made prudent and possible 
the act of M. le President: 1) The Bank of 
France now holds sufficient gold or foreign 
securities to redeem every centime of the 
national paper currency, apt to be pre- 
sented, at its present value of 25 francs 
to the dollar; 2) So great is the reviving 
confidence of French peasants in securities 
payable in francs that they are now buy- 
ing and stuffing them into stockings at 
such a rate that urban French capitalists 


are left with a legitimate surplus of capital 
for investment abroad. A further prop 
to French financial stability was set up, 
last week, by the lifting of the U. S. State 
Department’s ban of more than three 
years standing against flotation on U. S. 
capital of French industrial loans (see 
BUSINESS). 


Healthy was the complete calm amid 
which the French Chamber opened, last 
week, for its last sessions prior to the gen- 
eral elections in April. The Government 
of Premier Poincaré won easily a vote of 
confidence of 310 to 227 on an issue of 
party politics which had been deemed 
dynamite-laden, and serene _ progress 
loomed in the Chamber while frenzied 
electioneering began outside. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
“Great Caesar's Anchors!” 


A choice, tangy naval skipper is Rear- 
Admiral Ernest Augustus Taylor, 52, 
blunt, peppery and retired into politics. As 
Commander of the battle cruiser Renown 
he carried Edward of Wales to Canada 
(1919) and to Australia and New Zealand 
(1920). Smart Americans have met Ad- 
miral Taylor in Manhattan as the guest of 
Art-Tycoon Otto Kahn. 

Therefore aristocrats of several conti- 
nents harkened and were diverted, last 
week, when Ernest Augustus Taylor flayed 
at a Conservative rally in London the mo- 
tives which caused U. S. President Calvin 
Coolidge to convene his recent, abortive 
Naval Limitations Parley at Geneva 
(Time, Aug. 15). 

Cried Admiral Taylor: “I believe the 
whole conference was a political stunt. I 
don’t believe America went there meaning 
to reduce armaments. The sooner America 
knows we are not going to be humbugged 
the better it is. I may appear to be at- 
tacking America. Make no mistake—I 
AM attacking her. America is within her 
rights to build as she pleases, but if she 
does she is putting back the hands of the 
CUK: 2 a's? 

Characteristically, Skipper Taylor con- 
cluded: “Great Caesar’s anchors! 

If we and the United States would only 
pull together . . . we could rule the world 
and enforce peace.” 


In Washington, In London 


An Ambassador “is entitled to complete 
immunity from the jurisdiction of the 
local courts except in cases where he sub- 
mits to or invites the jurisdiction of those 
courts.”—Section III, Diplomatic Privi- 
leges Act. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador to 
the United States, Sir Esme Howard, sat 
with Lady Isabella Howard, last week, in 
the back seat of an automobile which 
purred through Washington, D. C., driven 
by their son, Henry A. Howard. As they 
swept past a streetcar, a small girl stepped 
off, received a glancing blow from the 
purring car, fell, and sustained concussion 
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of the brain. She was 12-year-old Beatrice 
Mae De Forest, daughter of a paymaster 
at the Weather Bureau. 

Although 16 is the minimum legal age 
for auto drivers in Washington, and al- 
though Master Henry A. Howard is only 
14, an arrest could not be made because of 
the immunity which cloaks the person and 














©Wide World 
Sir Esme 


Gentle. 
family of an Ambassador. Therefore hot 
indignation seethed. 

Meanwhile the blood and breeding of a 
Howard* caused Sir Esme and his lady to 
put their personal surgeon and an Embassy 
car at the disposal of small, quickly re- 
covering Beatrice Mae. Her parents, 
gentle folk, scouted the idea of legal re- 
dress. Meanwhile London journalists 
cabled that one “Mrs. Scott” is still yearn- 
ing for vengeance upon Alanson Bigelow 
Houghton, U. S. Ambassador to Great 
Britain, because a U. S. Embassy car col- 
lided early last summer with a bicycle 
on which rode the woman’s 16-year-old 
son. 

When Mrs. Scott threatened to sue, the 
U. S. Embassy issued an icy statement: 
“We have not put forward any plea for 
immunity and there is no intention to do 
so. It would be more or less automatic. 
An Ambassador cannot be sued in a court. 
If a summons were received here we 
should have to send it to the Foreign 
Office.” 

Neither cowed nor overawed, Mrs. Scott 
obtained a summons against the Ambas- 
sador’s insurance agents, but even this was 
quashed when the matter came to court 
“on the grounds that the defendant is the 
American Ambassador.” 

If the technique of Ambassador Howard 
be approved as gentle, and that of Am- 
bassador Houghton as just, there remains 
a third method, recently adopted by the 
Marquis de Merry del Val, Spanish Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. 

One Saunders appealed to the Marquis, 


*Sir Esme’s family is excessively ancient, was 
authentically founded in the 13th Century. 


stating that a Spanish Embassy limousine 
had upset a motorcycle and side car in 
which rode Mr. and Mrs. Saunders and 
their four-year-old daughter. Both parents 
were severely bruised, and the child suf- 
fered a broken shoulder bone. Would the 
Ambassador help? 

Having investigated, pondered, the Mar- 
quis Merry del Val dictated a pungent 
reply: “By your disregard of the rules 
of the road and of the most elementary 
precaution you jeopardized the lives of 
your wife, your baby and yourself... . 
Moreover, your action inflicted damage on 
my car, which whatever the insurance 
company may have made good from a 
pecuniary point of view is always to my 
loss, not only because a defaced car, how- 
ever well repaired, is never the same, but 
also because it diminishes the vehicle’s 
sale value. 

“Under the circumstances it is only 
right that you should bear the conse- 
quences and I hope they will make of you 
a more careful driver.” 

“Ginger Group” 

Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin pro- 
moted to rank at the tail* of his Cabinet, 
last week, seven of those “coming” young 
Conservative M. P.’s who are known in 
the House of Commons as the “ginger 
group.” Among the promoted only Cap- 
tain Alfred Duff Cooper, dashing husband 
of Lady Diana (The Miracle) Manners 
is well known in the U. S. He was stepped 
up to Financial Secretary of the War 
Office. 


“Most Hopeful!” 


Very quietly, very significantly a group 
of men representing 5,000,000 employes 
and another group representing £1,000,- 
000,000 in invested capital met together 
at London last week for the first time. 
They met on strictly neutral ground, in 
a lofty pillared room at Burlington House, 
a room hitherto sacred to the high-minded 
proceedings of The Royal Society (scien- 
tific). There, seated around four baize- 
covered tables, they founded with high 
hopes the Conference of Industrial Co- 
operation. 

Purpose: To examine the whole struc- 
ture of British industry and smooth down, 
without recourse to propaganda or poli- 
tics, the points of friction between 
Capital and Labor. 

Leaders & Spokesmen: 1) For Capital, 
Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, towering manu- 
facturer of industrial chemicals, father of 
the present Conference, into which he has 
mustered the active heads of 159 major 
British corporations; 2) For Labor, Mr. 
Ben Turner, jovial, moderate President 
of the British Trades Union Congress, a 
body so potent that it wrought the great 
British General Strike (Time, May 10 to 
24, 1926), estimated to have cost the 
Empire not less than £500,000,000. 

To blaze a clear trail away from such 
catastrophic industrial follies will be the 
*Comprised of the so-called “Ministers not in 
the Cabinet” as distinguished from ‘Cabinet 
Ministers.” 


vital task of the new Conference. After 
three hours in secret session, last week, 
the leaders were optimistic. Said Mr. 
Turner: “Extraordinary successful! . . . 
The employers’ proposals are exceedingly 
comprehensive. . We have entered 
these conversations without prejudice, 
committed only to the finding of a just 
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Mr. HovucHutTon 
Just. 


(See col. 1) 


and lasting solution of industrial prob- 
lems.” Said Sir Alfred Mond: “Most 
hopeful! . . . We have appointed a joint 
acting committee of investigation” (to 
meet under the alternate chairmanship of 
Mr. Turner and Sir Alfred). 

As is usual when British Labor and 
Capital try to get together, they were 
baited, last week, by fiery Communist 
“Emperor” A. J. Cook, recent active gen- 
eralissimo of the collapsed General Strike. 
He, discredited, little heeded, stormed: 
“An absolute farce! . . . The employers 
want us to sign a new creed of co-partner- 
ship, co-operation and good-will forever. 
It is not economics they want, but theol- 
ogy and a doxology.” 


ITALY 
Mafia Scotched 


Twelve harassed Sicilians wrangled for 
72 hours, last week at Termini Imerese, 
weighing the testimony of 500 witnesses, 
digesting a judge’s charge which covered 
6.000 legal points. The jurors finally de- 
livered a blanket verdict: “Guilty.” 

Soon prison sentencés totaling more 
than 2,000 years were imposed upon 147 
culprits. All had been leading members of 
the dread, famed Mafia, a bandit gang 
once more potent in Sicily than the Italian 
Government. Seven of the condemned 
were sentenced to life imprisonment, 
others to sentences scaling down from 30 
to 3 years. At Rome, the Fascist press 
triumphantly proclaimed that // Duce has 
redeemed his pledge to exterminate the 
Mafia (Time, Oct. 24). 

Italian correspondents, impressionable, 
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reported that their blood “ran cold” as 
they watched a notorious “Mafia Queen,” 
Giuseppa Salvo, 62, receive her 25-year 
sentence “with a sinister look and a fero- 
cious leer.” 


RUSSIA 


“Political Cockroaches” 

Something happened in Soviet Russia, 
last week, which Dictator Josef Stalin 
took every means to conceal—and his 
means are efficient, ruthless. 

Correspondents in Moscow believed for 
several days that what had happened was 
the exile to Siberia and other remote Rus- 
sian provinces of all the opposition leaders 
who were recently expelled from the Com- 
munist Party and from Parliament (TIME, 
Dec. 26 and Jan. 16). Chief Oppositionist 
Lev Davidovich Trotsky, famed “father 
of the Red Army,” chief disciple of Lenin, 
was reported banished to remote Astrak- 
han, on the Caspian Sea, whence comes 
caviar. 

Subsequent mailed and smuggled des- 
patches did not fully clear up a mystery 
which Soviet censors would not permit to 
be mentioned in cables. Seemingly Dic- 
tator Stalin was holding the sword of ban- 
ishment in suspension over opposition 
necks, waiting to see if opposition heads 
would kowtow. 

When copies of Soviet Government 
newspapers were received, they bristled 
with propaganda tending to prepare the 
public for the descent of the sword upon 
Trotsky and his followers who were de- 
scribed as “political cockroaches” 
must . . . he sent away out of the prole- 
tarian family. 


SWEDEN 


From the Throne 


Someone must write the words that kings 
utter from their thrones, and last week 
King Gustaf V of Sweden opened Parlia- 
ment with words said to have been written 
and certainly approved by that onetime 
rural blacksmith, Herr Carl Gustaf Ek- 
man, now Prime Minister. 

Although Sweden’s parliament building 
is handsome, sumptuous, the opening cere- 
monies took place at His Majesty’s great 
island Palace in Stockholm. Up its ma- 
jestic stair and down the Long Gallery to 
the Hall of State paraded Deputies and 
Ministers among whom loomed the mono- 
lithic figure of Herr Ekman. 

Born in central Sweden, the son of a 
stonecutter, he seemed to have achieved 
his natural apogee when he became a black- 
smith of local renown and a humble mem- 
ber of the abstemious Order of Good 
Templars. Fate decreed that he should 
chance upon embezzlement within the Or- 
der, and his resultant fiery zeal to purge 
the organization led to wholesale disclo- 
sures and brought him to the rank of 
Grand Master, no empty title in a land 
where prohibition has been so long a burn- 
ing issue. Rising rapidly, Carl Ekman was 
chosen editor of a large prohibitionist 


journal, then vaulted to the rank of 
Deputy. Throughout a stormy career his 
massive, gesticulative thumb and his char- 
acteristic exclamation “It is my firm con- 
viction!”, have stood him in trusty stead. 
Always he has identified himself with the 
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Cart Gustar EKMAN 
His thumb is Sweden’s scepter. 


practical and social rather than the moral 
or cultural phases of prohibition. He has 
helped to evolve for Sweden the most ad- 
vanced, consistently workable system of 
State liquor control in the World (Time, 
June 14, 10926). Finally his rise to the 
Prime Ministry, 19 months ago, marked 
a shift in Swedish politics from Socialism 
back to Liberalism. 

Consistent with this shift were the words 
spoken, last week, by tall, bearded, pince- 
nezed King Gustaf V expounding from his 
Throne what a onetime blacksmith pro- 
poses to do, this year: 1.) Reduce the 
Socialistic national taxes on earned and 
unearned income; 2.) Maintain local taxes 
as at present; 3.) Press on with practical 
social legislation, especially that designed 
to protect the morals of the young. 


GERMANY 
Transfer Frauds 


Agents of the efficient Szreté Generale 
(French Secret Service) ferreted out, last 
week, a series of amazing frauds, perpe- 
trated by smart French and German mer- 
chants to swindle their governments in 
connection with the “payment in kind” of 
German Reparations. 

Such payments are the keystone of the 
Dawes Plan and offer the only possible 
way that Germany can transfer credits so 
huge that their movement, if made in gold, 
would disrupt international exchange. The 
frauds detected, last week, amounted to 
giving “short measure” to the reputed ex- 
tent of $12,000,000. To understand how 


this was done, recall the normal method 
of paying reparations in kind. 

Problem: to transfer gold from the 
German to the French government 
through the sole medium of hops. 

Procedure: 1.) German Hop Grower 
makes contract with French Hop Mer- 
chant to ship hops at the supposedly cur- 
rent price per hop; 2.) Payment to Ger- 
man Hop Grower is made by the German 
Government, which is credited by the 
Reparations Commission with having paid 
this sum to the French Government; 
3.) French Government eventually re- 
ceives payment from French Hop Mer- 
chant after he sells the hops. 

At all points in this transaction the ele- 
ment of fair price and value is vital. Ger- 
man swindlers were proved, last week, to 
have shipped hops, coal, and seed in short 
measure to French swindlers who crooked 
their books to represent these shipments 
as full measure. From the ultimate sale 
of such goods the French Government 
thus realized only a short change value— 
a value whose spuriousness passed for long 
unnoticed, due to the immense complexity 
of reparations accounting. 

Although investigations had barely 
begun, last week, the German Govern- 
ment pledged its every endeavor to stamp 
out a species of corruption which means 
that Germany has been credited with 
transferring $12,000,000 to France which 
was not received, but instead was divided 
between overpaid German swindlers and 
their French accomplices. 


“Personal Blow” 


Troublous years since 1920 have shaken 
down eleven German cabinets; but these 
seven years have buffeted in vain Dr. Otto 
Gessler, continuously Minister of National 
Defense. 

Last week stubborn, tenacious Dr. Gess- 
ler suddenly transmitted to President 
Paul von Hindenburg his resignation, giv- 
ing as his reasons, “my ill health and the 
effects of a personal blow of Fate.” 
Deeply concerned, old Paul von Hinden- 
burg kept the resignation secret for two 
days, conveyed to Dr. Gessler the hope 
and the sincere wish that he would recon- 
sider. 

Because correspondents assume that no 
statesman ever resigns “because of ill 
health” they sought but failed to find a 
political motive. Time was when the Al- 
lied nations fairly howled for Gessler’s 
official head, imputing to him the organi- 
zation of secret German defense units: 
“The Black Reichswehr.” This and a score 
more of tempests and squalls could not 
unhorse him. Tomorrow would have 
brought him only a few more tilts and 
joustings with statesmen and _ politicians 
whom he has often worsted. 

Last week Dr. Gessler’s words had an 
honest ring. He 7s in ill health. Fate has 
just dealt him a “personal blow” by strik- 
ing dead, during the past twelvemonth, his 
two flourishing sons, and, last week, his 
mother. Since the Fatherland is secure 
and Otto Gessler stricken, why should he 
not rest? 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Peace of God 

When you're wounded and left on 
Afghanistan’s plains, 

And the women come out to cut up 
what remains, 

Just roll to your rifle and blow out your 
brains 

An’ go to your Gawd like a soldier. 

—KIPLING. 


The proud young Amir of Afghanistan 
is the despot of a mountain realm rising 
like a sword between British India and 
Asiatic Russia. He divides one from the 
other, defies both. Last week the Amir 
Amanullah (literally “The Sovereign Lord 
‘Peace of God’”’) set foot upon European 
soil at Naples, sped by specal train to 
Rome, began an extensive tour of the 
Occident. 

Romans awaited the Amir in a city 
decked with the bright, Italian tri-color: 
red, white, green. Came the chuffing 
special from Naples, bearing the sombre 
banner of Afghanistan: black, but worked 
in silver with the arms of the Amir. .Soon 
Amanullah, the “Peace of God,” descended 
majestically from his salon car... . 

A blue uniform, twinkling with medals, 
cased the little, compact royal body. The 
oval, shapely head bore proudly a black 
shako topped with aigrette plumes. The 
left hand rested, militantly graceful, on 
the jeweled hilt of a sword. The right 
arm snapped to a correct salute as Amir 
Amanullah beheld upon the platform 
small, slim King Vittorio Emanuele of 
Italy, and burly but suave Prime Minister 
Benito Mussolini. 

Since the public eye must focus on the 
“Peace of God,” and since the vox populi 
must cheer him, Signor Mussolini with- 
drew the competition of his own presence. 
Having greeted the Amir at the station, // 
Duce slipped out a side door, sped away 
down back streets in his bullet-proof 
limousine. Meanwhile Amir and King 
stepped into an open carriage. Outriders 
cracked their whips. The pageant moved. 

Craning from countless small balconies, 
Romans peered and cheered ecstatically. 
They cheered the Amir, peered at his con- 
sort and their daughters. So there were 
Afghan amazons, the kind of women who, 
when a soldier is wounded, “come out to 
cut up what remains.” After a short peer, 
Romans delightedly readjusted their im- 
pressions. Her Majesty, Queen Badsha of 
Afghanistan, is a slender, lovely woman 
with ivory skin, bright dancing eyes, and 
a quick queenly smile. She wore, last 
week, a close, black Parisian fur coat, a 
chic cloche hat. She and her daughters 
had never before appeared unveiled in 
public. Brave, they not only laid aside 
their veils but rose to the occasion with 
knee-length skirts. “Viva! Viva!,” cried 
gallants. 

Clattering, the cavalcade wound up 
steep approaches to the Quirinal Palace. 
There Afghan Royalty supped for three 
days from the plate of the House of Savoy. 

Thence the Amir was obliged to move 
to the Grand Hotel. Reason: He wished 
to call upon “The Prisoner of the Vatican,” 


and no caller is received who comes 
directly from official premises of the 
Italian State, the hypothetical “jailer” of 
His Holiness. Amir Amanullah, although 
a Mohammedan, accepted amid pomp 
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. descended upon Europe. 


from the Beatissimus Pater, Pius XI, the 
“Order of the Golden Spur.” 

Amazed Italians wondered. How came 
this Amir of a fabled realm to be so non- 
chalant, so easily and intelligently appre- 
hensive of both modernity and Eternal 
Rome? Is not Afghanistan the exotic and 
backward land of castor oil beans, asafoet- 
ida plants, and “fat-tailed sheep’?* Is 
it possible that a country without rail- 
ways, a people whose chief exports are the 
wool and skins of “fat-tailed sheep” can 
have achieved sophistication? 

Newsgatherers drew from Amir Amanul- 
lah, last week, an intimation that he plans 
to visit “the chief capitals of Europe” on 
his present tour, and may possibly extend 
it by a brief trip to the U. S.. When an 
English correspondent asked, “Is Your 
Majesty a friend of Great Britain?” 
shrewd Amir Amanullah replied: “I will 
answer that question after I have spoken 
to Sir Austen Chamberlain” (British Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs). At- 
tached to the royal Afghan suite, last 
week, were several businesslike, efficient 
secretaries who carried data upon the 
many, varied and picturesque opportuni- 
ties which exist in Afghanistan for the 
profitable investment of occidental capital. 


MEXICO 
Perfect Story 
Newsgatherers were humbly attentive, 
last week at Mexico City, when a “perfect 
*Unique animals which store up fatty nourish- 


ment in their enormous tails as camels do in 
humps. 


»then slit their throats. 


story,” pristine, dramatic, significant, was 
told in staccato sentences by a tall, ex- 
hausted, emaciated U. S. citizen. 

Story: “. . . Four bandits were guard- 
ing me. Their rifles lay across their knees. 
It was night. I pretended to be asleep. 
They began to doze. I waited until they 
were sound asleep. Then I got up with a 
piece of steel rod in one hand and a broken 
bottle in the other. I brained the first 
man near me, slashed the throat of the 
second one with the broken bottle and 
laid about with the steel rod. My aim was 
good. I stretched the other two out and 
. . After that I 
did a dash for the underbrush. ... By 
this time the rest of the bandits began 
shooting. I never dared to stop for 
a single moment. . . . I had a pretty good 
idea of the country and I made for Cuer- 
navaca. I got there, all in, but safe” 
(Then motored to Mexico City)... . 

The teller of this tale was Mr. Lyman 
Fay Barber, Engineer of the Monte Carlo 
Mine in the State of Mexico.* 

lor a day, last week, most U. S. news- 
papers made of him a hero, told thrillingly 
of his capture by bandits a month ago, 
agonized over his sufferings, lauded his 
quadruple murder. Then General Ortiz, 
Chief of Military Operations in the State 
of Mexico, made known the result of an 
investigation which he had promptly or- 
dered when Hero Barber reached Mexico 
City. Said General Ortiz, contemptuously, 
“T always believed that only in Holly- 
wood were such interesting stories evolved 
as that of Lyman Barber All that 
Barber actually did was to offer his guards 
money, which they accepted with pleas- 
ure, and then guided him to safety 
Such people as Barber always talk too 
much.” 


CHINA 


Harnings 


Ten million famine stricken Chinese is 
no small number, even when compared to 
China’s estimated population: 319,000,000. 
Last week Occidental charities appealed for 
funds wherewith to appease 10,000,000 
stomachs in western Shantung and south- 
ern Chihli, where the crops have failed. 
Utter despair looms from the fact that ra- 
pacious Marshal Chang Tsung-chang, 
odious despot of Shantung, has already 
seized and will continue to seize for his 
troops a lion’s share of all food despatched 
to those starving. 


The potent, perambulating Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang, who moves constantly 
about China with a mobile haste, assem- 
bled his generals in Chenchow, Honan 
Province, last week. To them he read a 
riot act which amounted to the warning 
that he will positively capture Peking, next 
spring, and that thereafter “China will not 
stand further unfair treatment from other 
countries.” 


*One of the 32 states, districts & territories 
of the United States of Mexico. 
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Ravel 

Boston had the honor last week of being 
first to entertain Maurice Ravel, French 
composer, come for his first U. S. visit. 
She received him royally, gave him her 
best when she put her Symphony at his 
disposal, turned out then in great num- 
bers to hear him conduct his own works 
in a2 manner almost as gratifying as their 
own Koussevitzky’s. Manhattan heard him 
next and as pianist under the auspices of 
her pro-musica society. She rose to her 
feet when he came on the stage—a slight, 
aristocratic figure with graying hair. She 
listened to a program made up of works 
she had heard long since and approved, 
pronounced him at the end of the eve- 
ning tar more impressive as a composer 
than as a pianist. 











Maurice Ravel heads the list of con- 
temporary French composers. He was 
born in a mountain village near the Span- 
ish border, went early to Paris, where the 
music of the Parisians took possession of 
his soul. The War also took him and 
made him a truck-driver. 

Now 52, he lives away from the world 
in the forest at Montfort-l’Amaury, con- 
cerning himself with the creation of mu- 
sic: for grown-ups his orchestral valse, 
his mocking Tziganes, his naughty l’Heure 
Espagnole; for children, his lovely Mother 
Goose suite and /’Enfant et les Sortileges 
—a happier balance than his contempo- 
raries have found. In the U. S. for three 
months, he will conduct the New York, 
Boston, San Francisco and Cleveland 
orchestras, will appear also in Los An- 
geles, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
St. Louis, Houston and Philadelphia. 


Baronet’s Baton 


All the world has laughed at the name of 
Beecham—first at Joseph the father, who 
made a fortune at pill-making, winning a 
baronetcy thereby, then at Thomas the 
son, who squandered it* in the name of 
music, and wheeled about to mock the 
entire British public for its lack of appre- 
ciation. Some three thousand wanted to 
laugh one night last week in Manhattan 
when Sir Thomas lifted his baton for his 
U.S. debut with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. He had come on calmly enough, like 
a slick little middle-aged banker survey- 
ing his premises. Then he stepped on to 
the dais, right-about-faced, and the show 
began. 

Arms sideways RAISE. He took each 
position as if to a bellowed command. 
Trunk forward BEND. He dipped way 
over the ‘cellos. Sideways LUNGE. That 
was a pale little passage for the violins. 
Right arm upwards RAISE. It was for 
the tympanist to see him. Rotate the trunk 
and arms in regular count. That was for 
the full band. He postured this way and 
that, flung his body into a dozen foolish 
positions. For five minutes and more the 
audience sat in a smothered giggle. Critics 





*It is estimated that Sir Thomas has lost more 
than a million pounds in his various musical 
enterprises. 


were delighted to see a new conductor who 
would make good copy. 

But Handel interfered, with three pieces 
brought by Sir Thomas to the U. S. for 
the first time, edited by him, played by 
him surely and subtly, with immaculate 














Maurice RAVEL 


rhythms. Then came the compatriot 
Delius with The Walk to the Paradise 
Garden from A Village Romeo and Juliet 
—and the maneuvers on the stage were 
forgotten for the results they attained. 
Sir Thomas the showman had become Sir 
Thomas the poet. True, he lapsed a little 
in the Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor Con- 
certo, but then the Concerto with all its 
noisy trappings was for Pianist Vladimir 
Horowitz*, and served him accordingly. 
Sir Thomas came back with Mozart’s C 
Major Symphony, Berlioz’ Chasse Royale 
et l’Orage, Wagner’s Meistersinger over- 











Str THOMAS 
The tympanist saw him. 


ture. The audience stayed long after he 
was through, cheered him, regretted unani- 
mously that he was to conduct only four 
concerts. 





* Russian pianist also making his U. S. debut. 


Thunderer 


“Please tell Mr. Copper,” a grizzled old 
man sat at dinner aboard train, “that the 
meat was excellent, the salad marvelous. 
and the pastry better than ever.” The 
waiter came back. “Mr. Copper’s com- 
pliments, and he reminds you, sir, that the 
soup was good too.” 

Fifteen times, over a span of twenty- 
five years, Chef James Copper has toured 
the U. S., serving the palate of Pianist 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. His has been an 
important post. Importantly he has filled 
it. He has granted interviews to press- 
men when Paderewski could not be dis- 
turbed, protected him with frying pan and 
rolling pin from tramps who have besieged 
his private car. This year he turned 
seventy-five, was pensioned by the Pull- 
man company, pronounced too old to 
serve the Great Paderewski. He himself 
broke the news when Paderewski arrived 
from Europe, begged the privilege of 
recommending his friend James Davis. 

So, with Chef James Davis, two porters. 
a transportation and a tour manager, a 
valet and a masseur, with Mme. Pade- 
rewski, her secretary and a Steinway 
Grand, Ignace Jan Paderewski started last 
week on another transcontinental tour. 


. . . 


Just as it was always impossible for the 
great Paderewski to name the ingredients 
in one of Chef Copper’s superlative con- 
coctions, so is it impossible to determine 
just those qualities that have made Pade- 
rewski a great tradition. 

The young Paderewski had little in his 
favor. There was no musical background. 
His mother died when he was three. His 
father, a Polish farmer, was banished to 
Siberia for his mutterings against Russian 
rule. The boy wanted to be a pianist but 
he had small, stubby hands that would not 
reach an octave. His first teacher was a 
violinist with scant knowledge of the 
keyboard. ... 

In the U. S. the great Paderewski is 
called Paderooski, or Paderefski, with 
Ignaz or Ignace for a first name and Jan 
or Jean for a second.* But it was Ignacy 
Jan Paderewski (pronounced correctly 
Pad-er-rey-ski) who in 1877, a penniless 
boy of 17, set out on his first concert tour. 
It was in the dead of winter. He went 
from one Russian town to another, earned 
180 rubles (then about $90+) in 50 con- 
certs, and a reputation that amounted to 
less. Despairing, he turned his back on a 
concert career, went to Warsaw, found 
himself a handful of pupils and a wife 
who died a year later, leaving him a para- 
lyzed son. He went to Vienna. Teaching 
tormented him. He turned pupil himself 
again, studied two years with Leschetizky, 
practiced eighteen hours a day. Success, 
fame, immortality loomed. 

Vienna heard him first, then Berlin, 
Paris, London. The Steinways brought 
him to Manhattan in 1891. He played in 
the old Madison Square Garden Concert 
Hall but it would not hold the crowds, 
and Carnegie Hall was for the first time 
used for piano recitals. Paderewski be- 


*Paderewski himself dislikes both, signs him- 


self always I. J. Paderewski. 


used in Poland. 


Ignacy is still 


b 


+Contrast with $500,000 made in the U. S. in 
the season 1922-23. 
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came the rage from one end of the country 
to the other. 

The U. S. entered the War. Paderewski 
went home to become Premier of Poland. 
He drew up a plan of an independent 
Poland. He went to the Peace Confer- 
ence, helped Poland to its freedom, won 
international recognition for his distin- 
guished service. For nearly six years he 
did not touch the piano. Then in 1922 
he came back, proved that the stubby 
fingers had lost none of their fleetness, 
that the Paderewski tradition was 
supreme. 

This year, as in 1891 and in 1922, critics 
dispute his talents. To be sure they do it 
reverently as befits a colossus who has 
been endowed with intellect, imagination, 
magnetism. Yet they chide him gently 
for banging at the piano, for sliding over 
details and being content too often with 
broad jagged splashes of color, for limited 
programs that have been given over and 
over again. Paderewski takes no notice. 
He never reads the reviews of his concerts. 
His life is his own. He sits up far into 
the night, practices, plays cribbage with 
Mme. P iderewski, stays in bed until after- 
noon, has lunch, makes himself ready for 
a concert, if there is one, does five-finger 
exercises hour upon hour. His hobbies 
are billiards, bridge, books, cinemas, his 
ranch at Paso Robles, California, his villa 
on Lake Geneva. He is sixty-eight years 
old, but contrary to vogue, he refuses to 
name this or any other tour his last. 

Again last week he said to pressmen: 
“There will be no farewells as far as I am 
concerned. The moment I realize that I 
am no longer making any progress in 
music, I shall stop playing, but you may 
rest assured that the fact will not be 
heralded.” 


New Carmen 


In the spring of 1922, Geraldine Farrar 
left the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
automatically several of the Farrar operas 
disappeared from the repertoire. Carmen 
lingered on, endured several musty per- 
formances and snuffed out like the rest. 
For Carmen may have a handsome Don 
Jose, a swaggering Toreador, a wistful in- 
genue for Micaela, but if there is no so- 
prano hot-blooded enough to ape an un- 
tamed gypsy and sufficiently magnetic to 
project her titillating arias across the foot- 
lights and into the far reaches of the 
theatre, Merimée’s story becomes cheap 
and long-drawn, Bizet’s tunes trite and 
shop-worn. 

Singers able to breathe life into the role 
have been few and far between. First there 
was Minnie Hawk, a very ladylike Carmen 
compared to her successors. Then came 
Calvé, whose realistic interpretation won 
her the name of being the first singing act- 
ress. Farrar made her Carmen a hoyden 
as incalculable as the wind, kept it popular 
in Manhattan to the end of her regime. 
Mary Garden has done similar service in 
Chicago. Last week for the first time, the 
Metropolitan presented the Carmen of 
Maria Jeritza. 

There had been countless conjectures. 
She was not the type, everyone agreed, 
but she had the magnetism. Her Carmen 
might be contrary to every tradition, but 
it would be effective. 

The performance provoked discussion. 


TIME 


The musty old sets had been discarded for 
new ones by Joseph Urban. Edward John- 
son was a handsome Don José. Lawrence 
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Marta JERITZA 


Turbulent, golden, glamorous. 


Tibbett was a swaggering Toreador. Editha 
Fleischer was a wistful Micaela. 

Jeritza whose turbulent, golden, hot- 
blooded loveliness has always been a not- 
able attraction for the truly discerning 
connoisseur of grand opera, perhaps failed 
to personify the sudden, mercurial, fate- 
defeated Carmen. Critics could not forget 
that she was more Czech than Spanish, 
that her French was bad, that she was un- 
faithful to detail, that the “Habanera” 
should never have been sung from a wheel- 
barrow nor the “Sequidilla” from the gar- 
rison table. They postponed their verdict. 
But the mass of the audience perceiving 
these aesthetic errors, clapped and cheered 
after every act. After the last, they tossed 
their roses to the stage. 





ART 


Vermeer Controversy 





To many connoisseurs the question, 
“Ts it a good painting?” does not occur 
until they have asked, “Is it genuine?” 
Last week such connoisseurs took note, 
with panic or delight, of a controversy 
which concerned a painting called The 
Guitar Player, executed long ago by famed 
Jan Vermeer der Delft; a painting of a 
young girl seated in a diffused golden light, 
her fingers quiet upon silent strings. One 
Guitar Player was bought in London in 
1896 by John G. Johnson and has reposed, 
since his death, with the rest of his collec- 
tion in his Philadelphia house. Last week, 
British connoisseurs who viewed the col- 
lection of Lord Iveagh, shown to the pub- 
lic in London last week, discovered an- 
other Guitar Player, very similar to the 
Guitar Player in the Johnson collection. 
This they said with one accord, was the 
genuine Vermeer; the painting in the U. S. 
was a replica, a copy, an imitation, any- 
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thing except the original Guitar Player by 
Jan Vermeer der Delft. 

The curious death of Jan Vermeer der 
Delft has in some part, been responsible 
for recent arguments about his works. A 
popular young painter, it was his misfor- 
tune to have lived in Delft in a studio near 
the site of a powder magazine. This, one 
disastrous day in 1675, exploded, remov- 
ing all trace of Jan Vermeer, together with 
the majority of his works. In the excite- 
ment of losing so much good gunpowder, 
it was possible for people to forget the 
loss of an artist. The few of his paintings, 
about 40, which were not destroyed, re- 
mained obscure until 1871 when they came 
to the attention of one Thore-Burger, an 
intelligent connoisseur. Noting the bril- 
liant detail, the warm true precision, the 
clear light which was poured into them 
like gold, he brought the paintings of Jan 
Vermeer to public attention by buying 
many of them for himself. 

Since that time, due to their beauty and 
their scarcity, Vermeers have brought 
large prices from dealers. The 200-year 
period in which no attention was paid 
them has naturally caused arguments to 
arise as to the authenticity of some. Hith- 
erto, the Johnson Guitar Player has been 
unanimously regarded as genuine. It is 
still so regarded by many able American 
collectors & connoisseurs. 


On View 


The First Annual Exhibit of paintings, 
drawings and sculptures by U. S. Negro 
artists, held under the auspices of the 
Harmon Foundation & the race-relations 
committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches, opened in Manhattan. First 
prize—$4o0o—in the Harmon Competition 
had been awarded to Laura Wheeler War- 
ing, who showed, among her seven prize- 
winning paintings, two splendid portraits 
of Negro women; the one of a slick brown 
jane, the other of an old Negress whose 
face was ugly and sad. 

To Brooklyn, from Pittsburgh, were 
brought the 360 paintings by 125 artists 
that formed the Carnegie Institute’s 26th 
annual International Exhibition. After a 
month in Brooklyn, this, perhaps the most 
important current U. S. exhibit, will be 
sent to San Francisco. 

Art lovers journeying last week to 
Manhattan from Cleveland, Toledo, De- 
troit, Cincinnati* and other less important 
art centers were pleasantly aware that 
they would be able to scrutinize the works 
of famed English painter Augustus E. 
John at the Anderson galleries. Scanning 
99 of his pictures, mostly portraits of 
famed persons, it would be possible for 
them to decide whether he was, as many 
critics have urged, a proper heir to the 
glory and prestige of famed John Singer 
Sargent. 

One other important Manhattan exhibit 
was the collection of 24 pictures by famed 
Paul Cézanne, who, almost a quarter of 2 
century after his death, is still perhaps the 
most noteworthy modernist painter. 





*“Because of Cincinnati’s famous art collec- 
tions and its interest in music, it is already in 
the forefront of American cities as a cultural 
oasis in an arid land.” This was an opinion of- 
fered by famed Art-critic (of the New York 
Times) Royal Cortissoz, as quoted, under the 
headline “Oasis,” in the Cincianati Enquirer, 
last week. 
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THE PRESS 


‘“Nlonster”’ 





British bigwigs amused themselves and 
their countrymen last week with the an- 
cient and honorable (in England) sport 
of shouting hard names at each other in 
the newspapers. To the U. S., often justly 
accused by Great Britain of lacking dig- 
nity, untidy squabblings in the press by its 
wise, important people are rare curiosities. 

George Bernard Shaw, irate because 
Dean William Ralph Inge described Shaw's 
Saint Joan an apology for the Inquisition, 
screamed rudely back: 

“In all Dean Inge’s writings there are 
passages which portray a dangerously un- 
educated man, by which I mean, of course, 
not the natural man who has never been 
to school, but a monster who has been 
elaborately uneducated at Eton, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford and in the Church of Eng- 
land.” 


The Tennessee Lea 


Last week Col. Luke Lea, onetime “baby 
of the U. S. Senate,” bought the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Journal. Abetted by Rogers 
Caldwell, Nashville capitalist, Col. Lea is 
looked upon as a special strongman in 
journalism and politics of the middle 
south. His papers: Nashville Tennesseean 
(morning and evening), Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis Evening Appeal, 
Atlanta Constitution,* Knoxville Journal. 
He tried to buy the Kansas City Star, but 
his $12,000,000 bid was rejected. 


Tennessee is pleased with itself over 
Luke Lea; the things he says in his papers, 
the politics he professes and practices; his 
background of notable social tradition; his 
vitality. He stands six feet four, is in- 
clined to athletics, has lived on earth some 
50 years. Tennessee sent him triumph- 
antly to the U. S. Senate some ten years 
after he was graduated from University 
of the South in 1899. Col. Luke Lea is a 
great public personality. 

Yet there is one aspect of his career 
which his papers and other southern papers 
print most sparingly. When commander 
of the 114th Field Artillery in France he 
nearly kidnaped the Kaiser, Dec. 19109. 

Col. Lea, southern Democrat, found 
himself in an awkward position just before 
Christmas that year. He was far from 
home and had’ en so busy with his Field 
Artillery, which he organized and shep- 
herded through the St. Mihiel offensive, 
the Meuse and the Argonne, that social 
duties slipped his mind. Probably there 
was no book of etiquette at hand in his 
spare military headquarters. Possibly it 
would not have helped him anyway. A 
delicate question faced him. A great 
Democrat, he had no Christmas present 
for the greatest Democrat, President 
Woodrow Wilson. The shops around Lux- 
embourg were bare. He particularly 
needed a notable present, different from 
anyone’s else; intrinsically rare and of 


*Lea and Caldwell bought the Constitution 
last July but the title is unsettled, there being 
now in progress a suit over the purchase price. 


great value. He decided to give Mr. Wil- 
son Kaiser Wilhelm. 

Taking four officers and three non-com- 
missioned officers he crossed the Dutch 
border in automobiles and swept up to 
the gate of Count von Bentinck’s castle. 
Guards objected. Col. Lea’s eloquence 








©/nternational 


Cot. LuKE LEA 
He had no Christmas present. 


and the irresistible atmosphere of the 
Americans prevailed. The great gates 
opened. Within the castle a shrewd secre- 
tary appeared. Parley. The Kaiser was 
not immediately available. Would the 
Americans mind waiting just a little? The 
Americans were disinclined to wait, but 
already they had delayed too long. Dutch 
guards, grimly armed and in increasing 
numbers, tramped in from the chill night. 
Col. Lea and his supporters were forced 
reluctantly to leave without their Christ- 
mas present. 

What Col. Lea proposed to do with the 
dissolved Monarch is not clear. Perhaps 
he had a Lindbergh to play his Santa 
Claus and whirl the gift across the sea. 
Col. Lea did not discuss this matter for 
publication. Nor did Coblenz at the time. 
Col. Lea was separated from his regiment 
for several weeks while sundry generals 
explored the merits of the matter. He 
narrowly escaped court martial. 

Such astounding attempted larceny may 
indicate the fearless independence ex- 
pressed in the quiet blue eyes of Col. Luke 
Lea. Yet he is no senseless fire eater. 
His papers spout no redhead scandal. He 
does not salt the wounds of race prejudice, 
nor wail for war with Mexico. His papers 
are sound samples of able, shrewd, quiet 
surfaced journalism. On the outside he 
displays what readers of news require. 
With even greater thought, the inner 
columns are devoted to the doings of 
local lodges, local churches, local society, 
local baseball teams, of local statesmen, 
local fishermen. Himself born to wealth 
and all that aristocracy in the South de- 
notes, he is wise enough to tickle the vani- 
ties of lesser men and women who love 
to see their names in print. Successful 
newspapers sell to the sweating masses. 
Col. Lea’s six newspapers sell to a mass of 


266,595 southerners every day,* 307,812 
every Sunday. 

The thousands have grown quietly over 
a quarter of a century. A treacherous ex- 
citing period of their growth followed the 
shooting of Editor Edward Ward Carmack 
of the Nashville Tennesseean some 20 
years ago. Lea was fighting Gov. G. M. 
Patterson on prohibition, Patterson pro 
i0cal option, Lea pro state control. Vi- 
ciously sarcastic, Editor Carmack was 
pinching Gov. Patterson’s tender spots. A 
Patterson camp follower against whom 
special sarcasms were written shot to death 
Editor Carmack. The shooter was par- 
doned by Gov. Patterson. Soon Col. Lea 
launched an insurgent, fusion party and 
exploded Gov. Patterson off the political 
waters of troubled Tennessee. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 1) 


in daily, glad for a chance to receive their long 
delayed, political justice. 

Knowing as they do, the fair policy of Tam- 
many Hall, they are throwing their loyal support 
to our organization, far beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. 

I shall in the future as in the past do my 
full duty to my country and my race. 

Again thanking you for your kind mention, 
{ am 

Jack JoHNsoNt 

Committeeman, 

Second Ward Democratic Organization 
Chicago, Il. 


In Swope Park 
Sirs: 

We are constant readers of your valuable 
magazine, and each week welcome it with greater 
delight. I beg, however, to correct a statement 
in your issue of Jan. 2, under MILESTONES. 

In Swope Park (a public park), this city, is 
a statue erected to Alfred Benjamin, a Jew. 


(Mrs. SAM) BerTHA E. FELDENHEIMER 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Keep Tab 


Sirs: 

It may be of some interest to those who fol- 
low the sporting items in Time to know that a 
remarkable long distance runner has recently ar- 
rived in London from South Africa and it will 
not be amiss to keep tab on English dailies and 
weeklies till the end of the present month. The 
name of the runner is Arthur F. Newton, who 
last July shattered the world’s record for 100 
miles by covering that distance in /4 hrs. and 43 
minutes. . Newton was educated at Bedford 
and left England 21 years ago to farm in 
Rhodesia, South Africa when only a_ youth. 
He had passed his 44th year when he made mince 
meat of the world’s 100 mile record. ae 

Unless too late here is compliments of the 
season to all the staff of Time. 

JoHN Morcan 

Gary, Ind. 


Time (July 25), reported the 100-mile 
run.—Eb. 


Real and Rare 
Sirs: 

Thank you for the Liver Diet recipes which 
arrived this morning and were promptly passed 
on to the young lady who is ‘doing time” on 
liver. I believe this to be an instance of service, 


real and rare. 
R. A. RayMonp 

The Elgin A. Simonds Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

*This field covers four thriving southern towns, 
Nashville, Atlanta, Knoxville, Memphis. The 
sum is only slightly more than the total sales 
of, for example, the Cleveland Press. 

tOnetime (1910-15) world’s heavyweight 
champion.—Eb. 
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International 








Idlers, lacking cash, listened wistfully 
to screams and uproar creeping through 
crevices on the Argonne A. C. Mechanics 
Building, Boston. Outpouring spectators, 
still inarticulate with excitement, told 
them the foreigner had won. Robert 
Roberti, of Italy was knocked flat for 
the count of nine in the first round by 
Monte Munn, U. S., onetime Nebraska 
legislator. But, Friday, 13, was unlucky 
for Munn: Roberti rose foggily, fought 
savagely, knocked out Munn in the oth 
round. 


Idlers, lacking cash, heard little clamor 
from the crevices of Madison Square 
Garden, Manhattan. Jack Sharkey, Bos- 
tonian, eminent contender for the world’s 
heavyweight championship, was battling 
Tom Heeney, New Zealander. The fight 
was promised as an important preliminary 
for the next Gene Tunney championship 
bout. Outpouring spectators complained 
Friday, 13, was unlucky for them. The 
fight was dull; declared a draw. 


Pro Professionals 


Despondent over the incapacity of 
English tennis players as winners or even 
serious contenders for the Davis Cup, 
Britain has hired a teacher. Karl Kozeluh, 
a leading professional tennis player of the 
continent, winner last week of an unofficial 
professional championship of Europe at 
Beaulieu, France, goes to the All-England 
club to tutor budding Britons. He is a 
Czechoslovak. 


Coincident with this announcement of 
recognition from highest English tennis 
potentates of the importance of perfect 
tennis education came a similar, more 
general recognition in the U.S. The U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association drew up resolu- 
tions nurturing professionalism. Careful 
co-operation with the Professional Lawn 
Tennis Association was recommended. 
Last summer’s loss of the Davis Cup to 
France unquestionably prompted the reso- 
lutions. 

All care was taken to distinguish be- 
tween teaching-professionals and profes- 
sionals suddenly promoted to make money 
for exhibitors. This distinction was di- 
rected at promoters such as C. C. Pyle 
who deleted amateur tennis of champions 
Suzanne Lenglen and Vincent Richards. 
The U. S. L. T. A. desires to encourage 
not with richer tennis promoters, but with 
sounder tennis teachers. 


Traders 


Boston’s baseball fan is thumbing his 
nose at the fan of Manhattan. For some 
ten years Boston, both in the American 
and National League, has been a clumsy 
underdog. When potent baseball players 
came to Boston they were soon sold to 
stronger teams. Boston has been in or 
near the baseball cellar long enough to be 
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“Submarine sighted—position 45” 


Battle Planes leap into action— 
springing from a five-acre deck 
—sure of a landing place on 
their return, though a thousand 
miles from shore. 


This marvel of national 
defence was accom- 
plished—and _ dupli- 
cated—when the air- 
plane carrier, U.S.S. 
Saratoga, and her sister 
ship, U.S.S. Lexing- 
ton, were completely 
electrified. 


In each, four General 


ators deliver, com- 


The General Electric 
Company has devel- 
oped powerful ma- 
rine equipment, as 
well as electric 
apparatus for every 
purpose of public 
: : advantage and per- 
Electric turbine-gener- sonal saedign. tes 
products are identi- 


bined, 180,000 horse power to 
the propellers—enough to drive 
the ship at 39 miles an hour 
—enough to furnish light and 
power for a city of half a 
million people. 


And in the familiar 
occupations of daily 
life, electricity is 
working wonders just 
as great—improving 
industrial production, 
lifting the burden of 
labor, speeding trans- 
portation, and mulkti- 
plying the comforts 
of home. 


fied by the initials 


G-E. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











smeared with the damps and cobwebs of 
depression. Last week, in one of the most 
astounding trades in the intricate busi+ 
ness annals of the game, Rogers Hornsby, 
some say the greatest second baseman of 
all time, went to Boston in exchange for a 
young catcher and an inconspicuous out- 
fielder. 

The imposing New York Giants thus 
shed a player who ranks in popular imagi- 
nation with Babe Ruth, Ty Cobb, the late 
Christy Mathewson. Manhattan, irate, 
demanded reasons. The Giants manage- 
ment sat silent. 

Baseball writers soon learned that 
Hornsby had been rude to President 


Charles A. Stoneham of the Giants. Act- 
ing manager of the nine last summer, 
Hornsby heckled Stoneham when famed 
Manager John J. McGraw was absent, ill. 
He suggested he did not like Stoneham; 
that he would not manage the team until 
Stoneham evaporated. This was unwise. 
Stoneham owned Hornsby. 

Stoneham offered his potent property 
to Philadelphia, Cincinnati, to other teams. 
They offered little in return. Hornsby is 
notably difficult to handle; the season 
previous he fought his way off the world’s 
champion St. Louis Cardinals. Boston, 
bitterly in need of ball players, joyfully 
talked business. 
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beat a Cold 


O matter what soothing measures you 
employ to ease a cold, there is always 
one basic thing to do—c/ean the system of the 
poisons of congestion by taking one or two teaspoon- 
fuls of Sal Hepatica in a large glass of water. 


Don’t stay “stuffed up.” At the first sneeze 
taxe Sal Hepatica which clears out intestinal 
wastes and poisons promptly—wsually within 
half an hour—and so prevents a cold from 
getting a start—from dragging on for days 
and days! 

You may take Sal Hepatica at any time but 
for the most prompt action it should be taken 
half an hour before any meal, preferably before 
breakfast. Its use helps to keep the body in 
perfect condition to battle the germs of not 
only colds and grippe, but many more of the 
minor ills of life. 


Sal Hepatica is a delicately balanced combi- 
nation of several salines, effervescent, pleasant 
to take and gentle in its action. By releasing 
the natural secretion of water in the intestines, 
Sal Hepatica washes away the poisons of waste. 
Sal Hepatica has the same health-giving sa- 
lines for which the waters of the European 
Spas have long been noted and, like them, 
Sal Hepatica is effective in the treatment of 
stomach derangements, headaches, rheuma- 
tism, auto-intoxication and in many other 
troubles arising from faulty elimination. 
Dissolved in water, Sal Hepatica makes a 


sparkling, bubbling drink. It has been the 
largest selling saline for over thirty years. 


Keep well this winter—take Sal Hepatica | 


when you need it. Send for our booklet that 
tells you more fully how to avoid colds and 
other ills. 


Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. mana 
Dept. C-18, 71 West St, N. Y. C ws 


Sal bal 
Hepatica 





RELIGION 


The Pope at Rome 


“The Pope at Home... (Reading 
time 21 minutes 4o seconds)’—had he 
been given an opportunity to survey the 
proof-sheets of an article published under 
this heading in last week’s issue of Liberty, 
nickel weekly, Achille Ambrogio Damiano 
Ratti, Pope Pius XI, the 260th successor 
to St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, might well 
have been somewhat astonished. He would 
have found, impudently set forth, only 
trite commonplaces about himself. The 
only little known fact concerned his pred- 
ecessor, Pius X, namely that the “under- 
garments” of the late Pontiff “were badly 
worn out and patched in many places.” 

If this nickel’s worth would have re- 
volted His Holiness, what must have been 
his bedazzlement upon receiving, last week, 
mail addressed to him from Russia. In this 
he found an official communication from 
the Government at Moscow, which stated 
that he, Pope Pius XI, had been con- 
demned to death: The letter arrived by 
registered mail and bore the signatures of 
Premier Alexei Ivanovitch Rykov, Party 
Secretary Stalin and other Communist big- 
wigs. It offered grounds for the condem- 
nation in a reference to the Pope’s financial 
contributions toward the support of the 
anti-Bolshevist movement. 

After glancing through this extraordin- 
ary document, the Pope was so intrigued 
that he showed it to several of his Cardi- 
nals. Then he ordered it to be placed in the 
Vatican Archives; there to be preserved as 
an historical relic. 





“Blasphemy” 


“Under the insinuating blandishments 
of their words lurks the gravest error, 
which tends totally to undermine the very 
foundations of the Catholic faith... . 
All men understand . . . the duty of be- 
lieving absolutely God’s revelations and 
obeying His commands. For this purpose, 
Christ founded the Church on earth. All 
those who profess themselves Christians 
cannot but believe that one Church and 


one Church alone, was founded by Christ. 


When we enquire . . . which this Church 


| is... then all are not in agreement. 
| “ . . Christ’s Church not only must 
exist for all time, but must moreover, 


| exist exactly as it was in the apostolic 


times, lest we are ready to admit either 


| that Jesus Christ failed of His purpose 


or erred when He affirmed that the gates 
of perdition never shall prevail against 
His Church. 

“". . Some . . . concede to the Roman 
Pontiff a certain priority but they claim it 
is derived, not from divine right, but from 
the opinion of the majority of the faithful. 
They declare themselves ready to negoti- 
ate with the Roman Church... on a 
basis of equality. ... How could she 
tolerate an iniquitous .itempt to drag the 
truth—divinely revealed truth—into a 
compromise? ... If we admit this pos- 
sibility, we must also say that the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the apostles, that 
the permanence of the Holy Ghost in 
the Church, and even the teaching of 


| Jesus Christ, lost all influence in the world 


many centuries ago. To affirm this is 
blasphemy. 

“Tt is impossible to hasten the unity of 
all Christians except by obtaining the re- 
turn of the dissidents to the single Church 
of Christ from which they one day unhap- 
pily broke away. . . . May they return to 
the common Father. He, forgetting the 
hard words they have hurled against the 
Apostolic See, will receive them with a 
heart of affection. . . . If they return, it 
must not be with the idea or hope that the 
Church of the Living God, the pillar and 
support of truth, will scrap its integrity 
and faith or tolerate their errors. .. . 

“And would that our Divine Saviour, 
listening to our ardent prayers, should de- 
sign to recall all sinners to the unity of 
the Church.” 

Not these words but their Latin equiva- 
lent were written last week by Pope Pius 
XI. They, together with many another 
illuminating the same question, formed the 
first papal encyclical of the year and the 
eleventh encyclical composed by the pres- 
ent pontiff. Superficially, they were 
merely a restatement of the principles 
which have guided the Roman Catholic 
Church throughout its entire existence; 
principle all based upon the principle of 
permanence. But the encyclical also had 
a more specific effect: this was to dispose 
once more and perhaps finally of the plans 
for a union of the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic Churches, much discussed in the 
Maline conversations sponsored by Vis- 
count Halifax, long president of the Eng- 
lish Church Union, and the late Cardinal 
Mercier. 

Now an old man, frail, delicate, serious, 
Lord Halifax could read in the encyclical 
the defeat of a lifetime’s labor. It had 
been his idea, as it was the idea of many 
English high-churchmen and laymen, that 
the Church of England, which does not 
recognize itself as protestant in the sense 
for example of Lutheran, Methodist, or 
Presbyterian Churches, might be ready 
to amalgamate itself with the Roman 
Church. Certainly, for the last cen- 
tury, some members of the Anglican 
Church have tended more and more 
to recognize certain Roman Catholic 
tenets. At the Lambeth Conference, in 
1920, English clergymen stated their will- 
ingness, should church unity be effected, 
to accept a Roman Catholic re-consecra- 
tion since the Roman Church did not 
recognize them as properly ordained 
priests. Lord Halifax, long President of 
the English Church Union, hoped to gain 
some tiny compromise, some small un- 
bending from the Roman Church. His 
hopes were sustained by some, not many, 
Anglicans; they were heard with sym- 
pathy but without encouragement by cer- 
tain noted Catholic prelates, notably the 
late Cardinal Mercier. It was the latter 
who arranged the annual conversations at 
Malines, Belgium, the seat of his arch- 
bishopric, to which every June came many 
Anglicans to discuss and forward progress 
toward church unity. 

Recently Pope Pius refused Lord Hal- 
ifax a private audience. His present en- 
cyclical, while it does not end the indu- 
bitable Anglican tendency toward Church 
Unity, leaves no hope that it can be 
reached through the means hitherto most 
emphasized. 

Said America, national U. S. Catholic 
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weekly: “Logically, the Holy Father holds 
it impossible to conceive of a Christian 
society where each is free to believe as 
he lists. . . . Others may whittle away 
or compromise their principles; not, how- 
ever, the Vicar of Christ. To assume that 
he can is to grant that the Spirit of Truth 
may fail the Church.” 

L’Osservatore Romano, official Vatican 
organ, described the encyclical as ‘“‘a page 
of magnificant apologia for the sanctity 
of the Church of Rome... .” 


In Manhattan, the Rev. Charles Francis 
Potter, M.A., S.T.M.,* who was ordained 
into the Baptist ministry in 1908, who 
later adopted the Unitarian creed, was 
installed in the pulpit of the Unitarian 
Church of the Divine Paternity. Famed 
for his liberal views on Christian theology, 
quite opposed to those of many members 
of his original sect, Mr. Potter preached 
a sermon in which he described the Pope’s 
encyclical as ‘“‘a singularly blundering, mis- 
informed and untrue document . . . a 
claim of monopoly of the Christian re- 
ligion that is most impudent. 
Intolerance is one of the cleverest rapiers 
used by the Catholic Church. ie 





_CINEMA _ 


The New Pictures 





The Fortune Hunter. Funnyman Syd 
Chaplin is never nearly so funny as his 
famed brother. What with his wide grin 
and his rapid trotting motion, he seldom 
cuts a solemn figure on the screen. Herein, 
first trying to marry a rich beautiful girl 
for money he is aided by the grace, charm 
and beauty of Helene Costello (sister to 
the famed Dolores). Later, trying to 
marry a poor, blonde girl for love, he is 
obstructed by Clara Horton, a horrible 
ingenue. 


On Your Toes presents Reginald 
Denny, first as a young dancing master, 
the career his grandmother had picked out 
for him, then as a vigorous and successful 
pugilist. Noted for his winning person- 
ality, Actor Denny supplies the expected 
climax by whacking a fake heavyweight 
champion and winning his title. Waving 
his hands and, to indicate annoyance, his 
ears, Actor Denny is pleasantly absurd. 


The Gateway of the Moon. A little 
half-caste girl in the brackish underbrush 
of Bolivia falls in love with a British 
engineer, name of Arthur Wyatt. Far 
from shy, she immediately and as con- 
stantly as possible enwraps his torso with 
her physical charms. Finally, he is content 
to stay enwrapped. 

A miscast half-caste, Dolores del Rio, 
shaking her sex-appeal in all directions, 
presses vigorously through the plot and 
against Walter Pidgeon the leading man. 
To her able acting in What Price Glory, 
such a specialized performance is a dis- 
appointing sequel. Nonetheless, it is suffi- 
cient to give an otherwise almost worthless 
picture some value beyond the porno- 
graphic. 


* I. e., Master of Scientific Theology. 
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_ MILESTONES © 








Engaged. Miss Margaret Dorothy 
Kahn, 26, of Manhattan, daughter of 
Banker Otto Hermann Kahn; to John 
Barry Ryan Jr., 27, reporter for a New 
York tabloid newspaper, grandson of 
Financier Thomas Fortune Ryan. 


Elected. General John Joseph Pershing 
and Edwin B. Parker, umpire of the U. S.- 
Germany Mixed Claims Commission; to 
the board of directors of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, D. C. This 
is the first business position General 
Pershing has ever accepted. 


Elected. Robert Tyre Jones Jr., golfer, 
lawyer, to the board of directors of the 
Atlanta Trust Co., succeeding his grand- 
father, Robert Tyre Jones Sr. 


Elected. Robert E. Wood, 47, U. S. 
Army general (resigned), vice president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., to be president; 
to succeed the late Charles M. Kittle. 
General Wood is a brother-in-law of Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop Ernest Milmore 
Stires of Long Island and of Senator 
Thomas Hardwick of Georgia. 


Elected. Robert Livingston Clarkson, 
36, vice chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, to be president of the Chase National 
Bank of Manhattan (see p. 26). 


Elected. Eugene R. Black, onetime 
president of the Atlanta Trust Co., to be 
governor of the Atlanta Federal Reserve 
Bank; to succeed Maximilian Bethune 
Wellborn, retired after 13 years as gov- 
ernor. 


Elected. T. M. Girdler, vice president 
in charge of operations for Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. of Pittsburgh, to be presi- 
dent; to succeed Charles A. Fisher, re- 
signed to withdraw from active business. 


Elected. James S. Cobb, for 15 years 
vice president of Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co., (sports goods) to be president of the 
company; to succeed Ezra H. Fitch who 
has sold his holdings to associates. 


Appointed. Dr. Charles Greeley Ab- 
bot, 55, famed scientist; to be Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, D. C. (see p. 24). 


Died. Archibald Cary Coolidge, 61, 
famed professor of history at Harvard, at 
one time attached to the U. S. Diplomatic 
Service, author of works on political his- 
tory, editor of Foreign Affairs; at his 
home, in Boston. 


Died. Thomas Hardy, 87, famed nov- | 


elist, poet; at his home in Dorchester, 
England (see p. 30). 





Died. Signorinetta, 23, winner of the 
Derby Stakes at Epsom (1908) at 100- 
to-1, and last filly to capture this classic; 


on the estate of Lord Rosebery, her owner, | 


at Epsom. 
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When you feel at 
your wit’s end for 
“something to 
do” tone up with 


one of the 165 
great books in 
the Nelson New 
Century Library. 
NELSON 
NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 





$2.50 each 
at your bookseller’s 


.Genuine Leather—Clear Type = 
b India Paper—Gold Stamped .% 


Ah. MA 
CICERO BROWNING 
BIBLE KEATS BURN: 
MILTON MACAULAY 


WERRICK AURELIUS 





Perfect! 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the valuable booklet, “The 
Reading Year” (printed on the famous Nelson 
| India Paper) which will help me plan my 
year’s reading, and a complete list of the 
Nelson New Century Library. 


Name... 
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City. 
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“T am a salesman. 
Discomfort, raspi- 
ness in my throat— 
is a handicap that 


throat”’ shows in my record 


sore 





costs me money. 
Coughing doesn’t add to my welcome, 
either . . . That’s why now I don’t 
neglect my doctor, and why I always 
carry my bottle of Formamint.”’ 
The germ-killing agent in Forma- 
mint is one your doctor relies on. Un- 
like gargles, Formamint can be taken 
anywhere. One every hour to treat 
sore throat; as a preventive, one every 
two hours. Test Formamint yourself. 
All druggists’. Send coupon today. 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 
FREE OFFER 


Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. O-11 
113 W. 18th St., N.Y. C. 
Send me, free, samples Formamint in pocket case. 
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Interested in 
Advertising ? 


Read TIDE, Dedicated to the Flow 
of Business, a monthly magazine 
edited by TIME staff in TIME style, 


sent to anyone, anywhere, one year, 
one dollar. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


TIDE 
25 W. 45th St., New York City 


One Dollar is enclosed. Send 


TIDE for one year. 




















Practical Television 


There is an emotion of mixed awe and 
delight at his inventions that keeps the 
eyes of every scientist naive and young. 
Three amiable groups in three separate 
homes in Schenectady, N. Y. were so 
moved last week. A few blocks away in 
a research laboratory of the General 
Electric Co. a fourth group tingled sym- 
pathetically. In the laboratory was a tele- 
vision sending set; in the homes were 
television receiving sets. In the labora- 
tory broadcasters moved, talked, sang, 
and in regimented waves their actions and 
sounds gambolled over the radio to the 
sight & hearing of the home audiences. 
Television, last spring a Bell Telephone 
laboratory accomplishment, last week was 
a General Electric and Radio Corporation 
of America practical device. 

Sending Set. This consists of: 1) an 
arc light of brilliant and steady glow which 
throws a beam of light through 48 aper- 
tures arranged spirally in 2) a large disc 
that revolves 18 times a second. The light 
thus brushes speedily across an object or 
performer and is reflected back upon the 
third important element of the device— 
photo-electric cells. The reflected light 
modifies the electro-magnetic waves pass- 
ing through the tubes. With light waves 
rapidly translated into electro-magnetic 
waves, there remains no problem of send- 
ing the electro-magnetic waves through 
the air. Radio transmission, which 
changes sound waves (also a part of the 
machine) into electro-magnetic waves has 
solved that. The sight & sound despatched 
at Schenectady last week traveled on wave 
lengths of 37.8 meters. 

The Inventors. A shy man, pallid 
from years spent indoors over books and 
work tables, attended the demonstrations 
in Schenectady last week. He was Daniel 
McFarlan Moore, 58, known well wher- 
ever electrical technicians congregate, but 
little elsewhere. Graduated from Lehigh 
University in 1889 he at once found work 
with Thomas Alva Edison’s Edison Co. 
Later he organized his own light and elec- 
tric companies and, after 18 years, sold 
them to General Electric. Four years ago 
he invented vacuum bulbs used in tele- 
photography (sending still pictures by 
electricity or radio); three years ago he 
improved the bulb so that it would trans- 
mit moving pictures. His present re- 
searches seek to make lamps that will 
give light without heat. Towards. that 
goal he has made some progress. On his 
inventions the Government has granted 
100 patents. His home is at East Orange, 
N. J., not far from that of Mr. Edison. 

Ernst Frederik Werner Alexanderson, 
mechanical as well as electrical genius, 
took Mr. Moore’s neon tube and made 
it the heart of television devices on which 
he had been experimenting for half a 
dozen years. The rotating disc with its 
holes arranged in spirals is his, as is the 
method synchronizing the television send- 
ing and receiving sets. Transoceanic radio 
and radio telephony are possible because 
he invented the Alexanderson high fre- 
quency alternator. To buy that invention 
and thus to prevent the British Marconi 


Co. from acquiring it, the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America was created. He is R. C. 
A.’s chief consulting engineer. One of 
the receiving sets used last week stood in 
the corner of a ground floor room in his 
home at Schenectady. He is 50 years old, 
has 150 patents to his credit. 


Sales. David Sarnoff, 37, vice presi- 


dent & general manager of R. C. A., is in ° 


the position of a man who has something 
that customers clamor to buy but which 
he knows is not perfect enough to sell 
under his name. “In five years,” said he, 
“television will be an art and an industry. 
But I cannot promise any date at which 
we can make the sale of television receiv- 
ing sets. Generally there remains con- 
siderable testing & experimenting to be 
done.” 

Receiving Set. The television receiv- 
ing set contains practically the same ele- 
ments as the sending set, plus an all-im- 
portant invention—a Moore tube. This 
tube is similar to a radio vacuum tube 
but filled with neon gas which glows 
pinkly when current passes through the 
tube. Light in the tube can vary in 
intensity 1,000,000 times a second. As 
in ordinary radio receivers the waves 
coming into the television receiver are 
amplified. Then instead of being shunted 
through only a loud speaker, they are 
passed through both a loud speaker and 
the Moore neon tube. The loud speaker 
changes part of the incoming waves into 
sound, the tube another part into light. 
That light, flickering too fast for analysis 
by the unaided eye, shines against a disc 
like the disc in the laboratory—with 48 
holes arranged spirally and rotating 18 
times a second. The swiftly turning holes 
interrupt the tube flickers just enough for 
the human eye to receive visual impres- 
sions. Observers see pinkishly as well as 
hear loudly just what is happening at the 
sending station. 

De Forest Doubts. Said Dr. Lee De 
Forest, inventor of the three-element 
vacuum tube: “I do not think that any 
marked advance has been made in the 
Alexanderson television apparatus, except 
in the synchronization system. I think 
that television will never be practical in 
the home, due to the fact that the present 
methods require large rotating parts oper- 
ated by a motor. The difficulty is that 
the operator at the receiving end must 
constantly regulate a little knob or dial, 
to prevent the picture from becoming dis- 
torted. We are still a million miles away 
from the application of television on a 
large theatre screen, because eighteen 
inches today constitutes approximately 
the largest television screen in use. A 
new system must be developed, based on 
another branch of physics, which will get 
away from heavy and rotating parts be- 
fore seeing by radio can be made practical 
for private use.” 


. . . 


Abbot of Smithsonian 


The Smithsonian Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C., chose last week a new sec- 
retary (i.e., commander-in-chief), Dr. 
Charles Greeley Abbot. Technically, he 
is an astrophysicist. To a few laymen, 
he is known as the man who has spent 
his adulthood studying the sun. Why? 
Because he wishes to forecast weather, 
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As 
aves 

are With January Harpers Magazine starts, 
_— for the benefit of American manufacturers: 

are 

= THE COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
aKer 

into In these days of high production and keen competition to dispose 
ight. of this production at a profit, lower production costs are essential. 
lysis Every manufacturer is searching out methods to lower costs of 
disc production and distribution for the benefit of his customers. The 
on manufacturer in a large eastern city, for example, who discovers 
vies that he can secure a cheaper water power, a reliable labor supply 
: ws and the raw materials he needs in a smaller city to the south or 
wings west, is able, if he changes his location, to deliver his product of 
ll as the same or better quality, to the public at a lower price. 
_ the He thus increases his profits and adds to the economic wealth of 
. the nation. Those manufacturers who are not bound by tradition 

» De of time or place are able, by careful analysis of markets to keep 
nem in the forefront of industrial progress. Harpers Community and 
yd Industrial Bureau will act as a clearing house of information for 
cept any manufacturer who is contemplating a change of locality in 
Link the interests of lower distribution and production costs. 

ul in It will be glad to put such manufacturers in touch with the proper 
sent authorities in other cities who are in a position to offer service and 
a advice toward a solution of his problems. 
08 Any manufacturer can write to this bureau in the full confidence 
dial that his name will not be revealed without his permission, and 
rp Bhs will be given through the services of this new bureau full 
way information concerning the advantages offered for his particular 
ma business by cities, towns and localities in any part of the United 
teen States. 

a | This bureau offers a similar service to individuals or families who, 
r for health or climatic conditions, are considering either a perma- 
| get nent or temporary change of residence. Write to 
i Community and Industrial Bureau 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street New York City 
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, Wire-Haired 
j , Fox Terrier 


So 4 


Saved his Dog 
from Distemper 


“Of four pups, I lost three from distem 
used Sergeant's Distemper Medicine. 
the only one having this med- 
icine, was saved, and is now 
perfectly healthy.” 

Now is the time of year to 
watch for this dread scourge 
of Dogdom. Few dogs es- 
cape it. Many beloved ani- 
mals die because their masters 
don’t know what to do for 
them. Use Sergeant's Dis- 
temper Medicine. 


Would You Know? 


per before I 


The fourth, 


Symptoms 
Cough, fever, dry 
nose, vomiting, 
loss of weight, 


thirst, hot skin, 
little desire for 
food, dull coat, 


tendency to sleep 


= gene gerd ange your 
> og, would you know what to 
Don’ts for do? Isn’t it worth while to 


Dog Lovers 


find out, particularly if this 
information costs you nothing? 
There are effective remedies 
for every dog ailment, and it is 
a simple matter to find out 
when and how to use them, 


Don’t fail to al- 
ways keep your 
dog in condition 





Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to write for a free copy of Polk Miller’s 
Famous Dog Book. It contains 
the accumulated experience of 
fifty years. In clear, non-technical 
language it tells the symptoms of 
dog diseases and the best treat- 
ments for each. There are useful 
articles on the breeding, feeding 
and rearing of dogs. This book 
has been the guide for millions of 
dog lovers. It is revised yearly 
and kept up-to-date. It has saved 
the lives of untold thousands of 
valuable dogs. 


Expert Advice Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully explained 





in Polk Miller’s Dog Book, write us at once. State | 


age, breed, sex, and all symptoms. Our expert 
veterinarian will answer personally, sending, without 
charge, complete instructions for case and treatment. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines, standard for over fifty 
years, are on sale by dealers everywhere. If you can- 
not obtain them, order direct. Address Polk Miller 
Products Corp., 1262 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va 


Write for Your Free Copy of 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book 


DOG MEDICINES 


et 
ent 











weeks or months in advance, by discover- 
ing what the gases around the sun have 
to do with its heat radiation; also to find 
some feasible means of harnessing the 
sun’s energy in man-made machines. 
Several years ago, Dr. Abbot led an 
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SMITHSONIAN’S ABBOT 
An astrophysicisi. 


expedition 30,000 miles to find the best 
place in the world from which to observe 
the sun. Finally, he picked the peak of 
Mount Brukkaros in the land of the Hot- 
tentots,* 200 miles from Windhoek, cap- 
ital of Southwest Africa. There, scientists 
with delicate instruments will go to catch 
sunbeams that have never been caught 
before. 

Dr. Abbot & wife also snared sunbeams 
from the top of Mount Wilson in Calli- 
fornia in 1925. They devised a trap (a 
two-compartment oven) to find that the 
hottest sunbeams registered 175° Centi- 
grade ;+ the average ones, 150° Centigrade. 

Born in Wilton, N. H., in 1872, edu- 
cated at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Dr. Abbot has been with the 
Smithsonian Institution since 1895. Able 
scientists who preceded Dr. Abbot as 
Secretary of the Smithsonian were: Joseph 
Henry, who like famed Faraday, worked 
in early electrical experiments; Spencer 
Fullerton Baird, naturalist; Samuel Pier- 
pont Langley, father of aerodynamics, 
whom Dr. Abbot assisted in solar work; 
Charles Doolittle Walcott, geologist. 


Ur and Tut 

The musician touched the strings of the 
golden harp which was decorated with 
lapis lazuli shells. A dozen young ladies 
of the harem lay on their backs in two 
parallel rows; they were dressed alike, with 
fascinating headbands, large earrings of 
gold, veils held in place by slender copper 
pins. Guardsmen stood at attention. In 


*Woolly-haired, 
South African aborigines. 
them Hottentots (jabberers) 
clickety-click-click dialect. 

+347° Fahrenheit—more than hot enough to 
sear human flesh, to cook a potato, to convert 
water into steam (212° F.); but only half hot 
enough to melt lead. 


yellow-brownish-s k inned 
Dutch settlers called 
because of their 


the offing was the great king’s chariot, 
drawn by two asses. Grooms held the 
reins; another flunky was in attendance. 
Gaming boards with dice, copper bowls, 
tumblers, and other diversions awaited 
His Majesty. But he was nowhere to be 
seen. It did not matter for all these 
people had been dead since circa 3500 
B. c. Their flesh and the wood of the 
harp and of the chariot had long ago rotted 
into nothingness. Only the bones, the 
metal strings, the trinkets, the jewels were 
recently found by scientific diggers in 
Mesopotamia. 

It seems that the potent King of Ur of 
the Chaldees, according to the vogue of 
3500 B. C., had ordered a butchery to 
make a stage setting, so that he would not 
be lacking in entertainment after death. 
Unfortunately, some arch enemy of the 
King spoiled the scheme by stealing the 
royal body from the grave. 

These and other matters concerning the 
life and times of the King of Ur were 
announced last week by C. Leonard Wool- 
ley, director of the joint expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania and_ the 
British Museum. The finding of the gold 
head of the harp led the diggers 
to the grave. 


Howard Carter has finished clearing the 
fourth chamber of King Tut-ankh-Amen’s 
tomb near Luxor, Egypt. The results were 
disappointing. He announced last week 
that no papyri, mural writing, engravings 
or paintings were found. A hole had been 
smashed in the doorway of the fourth 
chamber and its contents were in con- 
fusion, hinting that some ancient thieves 
had been at work. Be that as it may, Mr. 
Carter discovered much that would 
quicken the pulse of any archaeologist: a 
bed, probably belonging to King Tut’s 
Queen, supported by strange elongated 
lions bristling with beaten gold; several 
large picnic baskets filled with perfectly 
preserved dates; an ostrich feather fan, 
chiseled alabaster vases, ushabiti (statu- 
ettes religiously reputed to perform menial 
tasks for the dead). King Tut, as every- 
one knows, was buried some time before 
1000 B. C. 


MEDICINE 


Birth Control 


In Manhattan, last week, the American 
Birth Control League met to summarize 
accomplishments of 1927, to prophesy 
progress. Dr. James F. Cooper, medical 
adviser of the League reported that in- 
terest in contraception was waxing among 
doctors. Specifically, he told of the work 
of the birth control clinic in Manhattan, 
where 4,500 women last year were advised 
on birth control. Of these, 1,991 were 
new patients. 

Said Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild, social 
scientist, quoting the conclusions of the 
World Population Conference at Geneva 
last summer: “Migration alone is not a 
remedy for population difficulties, or the 
solution of overpopulation of a nation, 
unless it is coupled with knowledge and 
practice of birth control.” 

Appeals were made for 
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maintain a second clinic in Manhattan, to 
support of a birth control bill for New 
York State. 


As everyone knows, the sturdiest op- 
ponents of birth control in the U. S. have 
been Catholics. Catholic women once 
were passive in the matter, leaving to 
prelates denunciations of the movement. 
Lately, however, the women have assumed 
active antagonism. Last week, when the 
New York council of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women met in Manhattan, 
they voted: “To continue actively the 
protest against all legislative measures, 
whether in the nation or in the State, 
which would permit the dissemination of 
information resulting in birth control, and 
so undermining the sanctities of family 
life.” 


Cold Hunting 


Professor John J. Abel of Johns Hop- 
kins removed ‘his spectacles and wiped 
them clean of imperceptible dust. Eco- 
miums can be embarrassing and he had 
just received a $195,000 nugget of them 
from President Francis Patrick Garvan of 
the Chemical Foundation. The money 
was of course not for Professor Abel him- 
self. It was to finance research on the 
cause of the common cold. But in giving 
the sum to the School of Hygiene & Public 
Health of Johns Hopkins University, Mr. 
Garvan had insisted that the fund be 
called “The John J. Abel Fund for Re- 
search on the Common Cold.” To that 
insistence he added: “In asking that the 
name of your great scientist be connected 
with this research I am mindful not only 
of his pre-eminent position and services in 
science, but more particularly of his out- 
standing reputation as the man who, per- 
haps more than any other living scientist 
today, exemplifies the beneficial applica- 
tion of the science of chemistry to medical 
problems, which is my abiding interest in 
such researches as this.” 

Round was the tribute, and warranted. 
John Jacob Abel, 70, has added many a 
stone to the house of human knowledge. 
His special field has been pharmacology, 
a branch that he has taught at Johns Hop- 
kins since 1893. His researches led to the 
discovery and synthetic production of 
Adrenalin, drug that has a startling thera- 
peutic action on the heart muscles.* It 
can often cause stopped hearts to beat. 
Only last year he succeeded in preparing 
insulin in crystalline form. His crystals 
seem to be the hormone necessary to 
maintain normal sugar balance in the body 
and to prevent diabetes. 

In searching for the cause of common 
colds Professor Abel and his Johns Hop- 
kins associates are attacking a disease (it 
may be a collection of diseases) that 
makes every working man lose 1.4 days of 
his working year and every woman 2.1 
days of hers. Four out of ten men get 
bad colds each year; seven out of ten 
women get them. The problem is serious. 
But with $195,000 and with other sums 
forthcoming if needed, it is certain to be 
solved. Money can provide support, 
equipment and leisure for: 

Bacteriologists, experts on the habits 
of germs. 





*It exists naturally in the pair of small su- 
prarenal glands located just above the kidneys. 





Biochemists, experts on life processes. 

Clinicians, experts in diagnosing and 
treating diseases as they occur in indi- 
vidual human beings. 


? 


©Keystone 


Joun J. ABEL 


Seven in ten are afflicted. 


Epidemiologists, experts on the occur- 
rence, treatment and prevention of disease 
among large groups of peoples. 

Pathologists, experts on the nature, 
causes and course of specific diseases. 

Pharmacologists, experts on the prepa- 
ration, effect and use of drugs. 

Physicists, experts on the chemical and 
physical actions and reactions of the body 


in health and disease. The other sort of 
physicists, those who deal with inert 
matter and motion, may also be called in. 


Death Rate Decreased 


_ The U. S. was healthier in 1927 than 
it was in 1926. Out of each 100,000 
inhabitants only 823.5 people died in 1927, 
as compared with 878.1 in 1926. These 
figures, announced last week, were based 
on the combined report of 52 leading 
U. S. life insurance companies of death 
claims among their policy-holders. 

The following table tells the causes of 
death and the rate per 100,000 persons: 


Death Causes Showing Decreases 




















1927 1926 
Organic heart diseases.......... 126.9 128.3 
NN 5.5 e:ty ve SxS a hice 77.9 83.8 
UNNI. o's 5.6) x ha bed Sia oe S03 89.9 
ne MONE. Co caccanesvee Gael 67.8 
Cerebral hemorrhage........... 54.3 56.2 
Diarrhea and enteritis.......... 15.8 20.4 
Rr errs ee ee 13.6 25.6 
yo rare 10.2 10.4 
EP Serra eee 6.2 6.3 
cL renee ae 4.1 4.1 
Whooping cough............... 3.8 5.9 
ME i 5's Oy 00a Cie oR A ee 2.3 6.6 
Ee ee ee ee 1.8 2.0 
Unspecified causes.............206.8 211.0 
WE Midtese skeet eas ates 656.4 718.3 
Death Causes Showing Increases 
1927 1926 
I ine o dials sin aaa ai «8 00% 72.3 71.1 
Automobile accidents........... 18.1 16.5 
ES a a'ar'e'G 64 OREM A Rake OS 13.4 12.3 
Unspecified respiratory diseases... 11.4 II.I 
PEN Wiad veNs eve eee cues 5.9 sR 
DN 8 iy aid ede kc elea xe 3.8 2.9 
Unspecified external causes...... 42.2 40.8 
EE 6a be Oe eae el ee 167.1 159.8 
eee eee 823.5 878.1 





This home of 
lasting beauty 


THERE’S an inviting simplicity about 
Hodgson Houses which causes passersby 
to pause in frank admiration. Hodgson 
architecture is so harmonious, so genuine. 
The pure details and the generous propor- 
tions speak at once of hospitality, comfort 
and good taste. 

Hodgson Houses are shipped to you in 
carefully finished sections. ‘These sections 
fit tightly together and are held abso- 





Costs you 
less to build 


lutely rigid by heavy iron key bolts. No 
high-priced, skilled labor required to 
erect. No bother about contractors or esti- 
mates. In fact, the Hodgson method does 
away with many of the ordinary building 
costs. 

There are Hodgson Houses for every re- 
quirement. There are cottages, play houses, 
garages, etc. New catalog (AP) gives prices 
and complete information. Send for free 

copy today. 

E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, Mass.; 6 East 
39th Street, New York City; Braden- 
ton, Florida. 


HODGSON /fouses 
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More Mergers 


Cheese. Kraft Cheese Co. and Phenix 
Cheese Corp. solved the difficult matter 
of preparing cheese so that they could be 
sold in convenient packages, and together 
acquired joint rights to important patents. 
Others who infringed those patents were 
sued and defeated. That left .Kraft’s 
President James Lewis Kraft and Phe- 
nix’s President Jason F. Whitney free to 
discuss the mergers of their companies. 
Last week President Kraft announced that 
Kraft Cheese had bought the assets of 
Phenix Cheese, that it was forming a new 
company (Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co.) 
worth roundly $20,000,000, that he would 
be chairman of the board, that Mr. Whit- 
ney would be president. Kraft Cheese has 
been developing a dairy industry in south- 
ern states (Time, Dec. 10, et ante). 


Burlesque. The burlesque industry 
locks wheels no longer. Last week the 
Columbia and Mutual Circuits, long com- 
petitors, merged in a holding company, the 
United Burlesque Circuit. Their 45 the- 
atres and 45 revolving shows emerge as 
the only burlesque “wheel” in U.S. Aside 
from scattered, independent burlesque 
stock companies the field is clear to the 
control of the United. 

Robust burlesque maidens and gentle- 
men in baggy trousers have been marching 
across U. S. ‘stages these many years; 
marching, singing, telling jokes. Among 
them have been such major artists as Jim 


Barton, Clark and McCullough, Fanny 
Brice, the late Bert Williams, Belle Baker, 
Weber and Fields, David Warfield, Grace 
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Sam SCRIBNER 
He is for fewer wheels, more golf. 


La Rue. Often the jokes have been off 
color; often the robust maidens have been 
elaborately exposed, so often that bur- 
lesque is often considered a rowdy indus- 
try. Sam A. Scribner, onetime circus 
man, fighting for years against unsavory 

















Lillibridge, Advertising 


135} 
We Advertise for a Client 


HE latest company to be- 

come a Lillibridge client 
—the Jewel Tea Co., Inc., of 
Chicago—comes to us as a 
direct result of an adver- 
tisement published in Time. 
This particular advertise- 
ment attracted the atten- 
tion of the president of the 
company and he wrote us a 
letter and sent us a case of 
samples of Jewel products 
for study. He had never 
heard of the Lillibridge 
agency, but the advertise- 
ment impressed him suf- 
ficiently that he opened 
negotiations in this direct 
fashion. 

More than a year elapsed 
between the writing of this 


letter and the signing of the 
contract, during which time 
the Jewel organization and 
our organization were be- 
coming acquainted. There 
was no high-pressure solici- 
tation; it was a matter of the 
development of mutual in- 
terest and confidence. 

We believe this is a rather 
unusual “case” in agency 
solicitation; and yet it is the 
Lillibridge way of selling. 
We have no soliciting staff. 
We place our dependence on 
our own advertising and on 
the attention the advertising 
we are doing for our clients 
is attracting in business 
circles. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 





shows, brought his Columbia wheel to a 
point of considerable respectability. In 
spite of this (perhaps because of it) prof- 
its were inconstant. Burlesque competi- 
tion, movie competition, changing condi- 
tions in the whole amusement business 
forced changes. Colored shows, straight 
dramatic shows, strange hybrids he added 
to his wheel. 
the Mutual, the gamble grew for each. 
Sam Scribner decided to stop trying to 
outclass the field and absorb it. This done, 
he becomes chairman of the United Bur- 
lesque board, will now devote much of his 
time to golf. President of the new com- 
bine will be able “Izzie” Herk, long a 
leader in the business, since 1922 head of 
the opposing Mutual Circuit. 


Sterling Silver. Manufacturers are 
Reed & Barton Corp., of Taunton, Mass., 
Dominick & Haff, Inc., of Newark, N. J. 
and McChesney Co., also of Newark, N. J. 
(controlled by Dominick & Haff). They 
have merged. 


Gears. Four of the oldest manufac- 
turers of gears merged: Van Dorn & 
Dutton of Cleveland, Ohio Forge of Cleve- 
land, William Ganschow of Chicago and 
Fawcus Machine of Pittsburgh. Called 
Gears & Forgings, Inc., their combined re- 
sources are $6,000,000, their combined 
annual output $7,500,000. 


Tron and Steel 


As usual at this time in January, the 
output of iron & steel foundries perked 
up and the founders became as cheerful 
as recently they had been glum. U. S. 
iron & steel works have a practical ca- 
pacity of 50,000,000 tons a year. Because 
the U. S. Steel Corp. was working at 60% 
of capacity and the several smaller com- 
panies at an average of 574% of capacity 
during the Christmas holidays, the whole 
of 19027 seemed to have been a poor year 
for the industry. Yet, reported the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute last week, the 
companies produced 43,040,016 tons dur- 
ing the year. True, that was 8.3% less 
that the 46,936,205 tons of 10926 (the 
record year). But in only four years have 
the mills turned out more. Last week U. S. 
Steel was at 75% of capacity, the others 
at 67%. 


Young President 


The younger brothers of Cinderella are 
so frequently found and fitted with a slip- 
per of gold instead of glass, that the tale 
has lost its edge. Yet, last week, Wall 
Street men perused with interest the news 
that 36 year-old Robert Livingston Clark- 
son had been elected president of the sec- 
ond largest U. S. national bank, the Chase 
National,* in Manhattan. He had, they 
learned with no surprise, begun his finan- 
cial career by functioning as a runner for 
$4 weekly. Furnished by newssheets only 
with this familiar detail, some wondered 
what filled in the enormous gap; a gap 
that for many of them had been a canyon 
never to be crossed. 

At 36, Robert Livingston Clarkson looks 


*Its assets are $1,001,292,727.31. The larg: 
est U. S. National is the National City Bank of 
which Charles Edwin Mitchell, then 43 years old, 
became president in 1921. 


Yet, owing to enmity of: 
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rather like the young men who play foot- 
ball in college, sell bonds, put on weight as 
soon as they leave, and who appear at the 
half-way post, vigorous, talkative, ingrati- 
ating, and purring (some hours after the 





©U. & U. 
ALBERT HENRY WIGGIN 


His, the discerning eye. 


market has closed), with pleasure over ice 
& soda. It is an outward resemblance 
only, because Robert Clarkson possesses 
the importance which these popinjays pre- 
tend. He did not ge to college at all but 
left a good school for his first inconspicu- 
ous position. When the U. S. entered the 
late War, he was already a partner in a 
newly organized brokerage house; when he 
came out of the navy, where he had been 
an ensign, he was aware of certain defects 
in his financial education that might for- 
bid the eminence which he desired. In- 
stead of rejoining his firm, he joined the 
Chase Securities Corporation, then spent a 
year in the credit department of the bank. 
So doing, he attracted the favorable at- 
tention of the president of the Chase 
Bank, Albert Henry Wiggin. 

Indubitably the friendship which grew 
up between the two men had much to do 
with the rapid rise of Robert Clarkson. 
In 1921 he was made a vice-president, in 
1925 a director, vice-chairman of the 
executive committee, an assistant to the 
president. With these pebbles in his 
pocket, it surprised few astute financial 
observers to learn, last week, that he had 
picked up one more. 

Undeniably industrious, able, ambitious, 
well-born,* clever, Robert Clarkson has 
attracted his quota of envy. He is often 
seen edging, a few minutes late, into his 
box at polo, at the horse-show, at the 
theatre, at prizefights. Recognizing him 
at these events, casual acquaintances won- 
der when he finds time to do his work. 
They would probably fail to identify his 
round gay face of a somewhat sophisti- 
cated cherub with the intent, solemn, face 
which, late at night has been seen bending 
over Robert Clarkson’s desk. 

It was well for Robert Clarkson that 


* His ancestor General William Floyd, a New 
York delegate, signed the declaration of U. S. 
independence; other more recent ancestors have 
been distinguished. 


his able efforts in the Chase Bank came 
to the notice of a discerning eye. In 
almost every efficient organization, how- 
ever chaotic its workings may seem, there 
is one man, who may be the assistant 
cashier but who is more likely to be the 
president, whose function is to handle the 
controls. Albert Henry Wiggin occupied 
this position at the Chase National Bank, 
from 1grt to 1918, and again from 1921 
to 1926* under the title of President. He 
occupies it now, astute observers suspect, 
in his title of Chairman of the Board. 
Spruce and quick-witted, whenever he 
waves his malacca wand he waves it with 
invariable accuracy at whichever younger 
brother to Cinderella best deserves the 
good luck of recognition. 


St. Paul’s Conversion 


The conversion of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway into the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road became a fact last week upon the 
grudging consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (see p. 9). Eleven 
thousand miles of track between Lake 
Michigan and the Pacific Coast, rolling 
stock, terminals and other property rep- 
resenting total investments of three quar- 
ters of a billion dollars changed hands. 

Most of the old road’s capitalization was 
in bonds. All classes of security holders 
(except the U. S. Government which had 
loaned the road $55,000,000 and the 
owners of $182,130,960 especially safe- 
guarded bonds) lost. But they did not 
lose everything. Among the debris of the 
St. Paul’s crash lay many a valuable share, 
which the re-organization managers, whom 




















PRESIDENT CLARKSON 


His, a pocketful. 


(See col. 1) 


Jerome J. Hanauer’st gloved hand di- 
rected, fitted together a new pot for gold. 

Re-organization benefits: The old St. 
Paul was obliged to pay, as fixed charges, 








*He was succeeded by John McHugh who, 
last week, was made head of the executive com- 
mittee. 

| Partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Company, who with 
the National City Company were the old St. 
Paul’s bankers and who remain the new St. 
Paul’s bankers. 
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Filing efficiency must suffer | 


through the use of old style flat 
folders. 
never intended to hold more than 
a few letters immediately break 
down under the average load of 


Containers that were ; 


a file pocket, causing untold : 


troubles—lost papers, torn 
letters and hidden indexes. 
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VERTICAL — EXPANDING 


File Pockets 


will immediately improve the efficiency 
and appearance of any vertical filing 
system into which they are introduced. 
They are designed to expand as the 
papers increase, without losing any of 
their ability to stand upright with their 
index tabs in plain view. They are 
ready for quick, instant reference at 
all times under all conditions. 





Note how Vertex Pockets have 
improved the filing drawer below 
and send for a free Sample 
Pocket for trial in your own files. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘Vertex” File 
Pocket, as described in January 23 Time. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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your copy 


IT TELLS : — (1) Two ways in which 
Safety has paid profits to investors 
since 1873. — (2) How 


to obtain 
$975 interest on a $1000 investment 
in Safe First Mortgage Bonds in 15 
years. 

You will want this new 

illustrated book. Ask 

for your copy today. 


a Os, COUPON--~~4 


THE F.H.SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch offices in Chicago and other Cities 





. 


Gentlemen:—Kindly send me a copy of 
your new illust rated book which describes 
6%@ First Mortgage investments. 
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SEE EUROPE FREE | | 


and earn money in your spare time by se- 
curing passengers for economical tours. 
Large well known company. References 
required. For full details write Agency 
Le seog - 140 East 46th St., New York, 
ms Bs 
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UNIVERSITY 
“GENERALTOURS 


EUROPE 


for full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC, 
(Managers, University Jours) 


110 EAST 42™ST. Yew York City 











Divine Providence 
By Emanuel Swedenborg 


This 629 page book by the renowned theo- 
aan, philosopher, and scientist treats of 
tne government of the =e and of the 


meenen | soul by the p love and — om c 
at emp! 1asizi 
tal of need of freedom ‘in the life of 

man. Sent without & pad cost or 
obligation on receipt of 

a a complete list of publications 

H MERICAN SWEDENBORG 

PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Room 1229 _18 East 41st St., New York 





World’e 
best makes— Under- 
wood, Remington, Civere 


prices smashed to almost 
+] 
2: and it’s yours 
All late models, completely rebuilt andre- ¢& 
finished brand new. GUARANTEED for a4 
YE . Send no money—big FREE ca ria’ 
ehows actual machines in full colors “Gere our direct to ape easy pay- 


gvent plan and 10-day free trial offer Limited temas 
international Typewriter Ex.,186 W.Lake St. Dept.i88 Chicago 





$21,800,000 each year. The new St. Paul 
need pay only $13,600,000. 

Present earnings are approximately $18,- 
000,000 a year, ample to pay the new 
fixed charges. 

However, after 1930 the new interest 
payments will total at least $22,807,174. 
To make up the nearly $5,000,000 differ- 
ence in charges is-not an impossible task 
for a railroad in a growing country, if 
properly managed. 


Schulte Ubiquitous 


Excepting a few pieces of furniture, 
many a U. S. inhabitant has furnished his 











Davip A. SCHULTE 
: paid $75,000,000 for a side show. 


home with shrewd purchases at 5¢ & 1o0¢ 
stores. To these emporiums he has also 
hastened for Christmas presents and such 
luxuries of life as teacups, cookies, rib- 
bons, bottle openers, pins, whatnot. It 
was announced last week that 14 leading 
chain store systems, chiefly of the nickel 
& dime variety, had made an average sales 
increase of 15.7% in 1927 

The list, with value of 1927 sales and 
percentage of increase over 1926, follows: 





F. W. Woolworth & Co.....$272,747,430 7.5 
5. ©. Pemeey Co., Itc...0.. 151,954,620 31.3 
St OE 133,765,977 12.2 
S. H. Kress & Co.. e 58,059,929 I1.9 
W. CR G0 sie Saws oe 6e 43,322,451 20.5 
J. J. oo, } oe 15,065,908 50.9 
F. & W. Grand Store’, Inc.. 12,882,457 22.6 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, 

Ee hits asus ooNS Kh 12,271,878 11.4 
McLellan Stores Co........ 12,942,168 22.9 
G. C. Murphy Co........ . 10,233,592 19.6 
he eS, eS eer 39,337,044 17.0 
Riekemer Tews. BCs x cccces 6,452,159 45.9 
Isaac Silver & Bros........ 5,609,047 17.2 
PSE AT SUOTES . occ cscs eens 3,035,807 3.8 

| re me 76,681,787 15.7 

Well aware of these heii. David A. 


Schulte, tobacco store potentate, is enter- 
ing the trinket store field on a grand scale. 
With an investment of $35,000,000, of 
which $10,000,000 will be preferred stock, 
he plans to establish at least 1,000 stores 
selling household utensils, wearing apparel, 
books, miscellany, at prices from 5¢ to $1. 
Already he has five henchmen scouring the 
U. S. for favorable sites. In the appear- 
ance of his shops and in the quality of his 
merchandise, Mr. Schulte promises to 


give the public its eye’s worth and its 
money’s worth. Enthusiastic, he cried: 
“There is no reason why the number [of 
stores| shouldn’t grow to 3,000.” 

Mr. Schulte is conspicuous in chain 
store circles. More than a year ago his 
800 tobacco temples entered into part- 
nership with the 3,000 United Cigar 
Stores.* Shortly after that he bought 
Huylers, Inc. (48 tea, ice cream and candy 
saloons). He has interests in V. Vivaudou, 
Inc., Park & Tilford, Dunhill Interna- 
tional, Inc., Melba Manufacturing Co., 
American Druggists Syndicate, the Alfred 
H. Smith Co. As amazing sideshows, he 
paid $75,000,000 for the French tobacco 
monopoly two years ago, and bought the 
Overholt distillery (2,000,000 gallons of 
whiskey) for $15,000,000. Also he is the 
man who profited $1,000,000 by buying 
and selling Aeolian Hall in Manhattan 
within a week in October 1924. 

And, to begin the story, he was the $18- 
a-week clerk in his brother-in-law’s cigar 
store in Park Row, lower Manhattan, 37 
years ago. 


World War 


Facts. The Standard Oil Co. of New 
York declared war on the Royal Dutch 
Shell Oil Interests, British controlled 
colossus of foreign oil production. 

Standard Oil issued a statement to the 
press, strange move for this close mouthed 
group. Saying: 

1) Shell has inaugurated a price-cut- 
ting war in India which will cost them 
$12,750,000, will cost Standard $4,000,000. 

2) Shell is agitating for tariff restric- 
tions in India which will virtually oust 
Standard from the great Indian market. 

3) Shell invites war because Standard 
of N. Y. buys oil from Russia. Russian 
oil on the Indian market competes closely 
with Rumanian oil shipped there by Shell. 
Shell refuses to buy Russian oil on moral 
grounds, saying that the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s confiscation of oil properties in 
Russia was thievery. Placards have been 
posted in Shell offices: “We do not sell 
stolen oil.” 

4) This attitude is shameless hypocrisy. 
Standard has proof that Shell did every- 
thing in its power for seven months in 
1926 to obtain a monopoly for the sale 
of Russian oil. Shell failed. Shell invited 
all oil interests to refrain from selling 
Russian oil. Standard of N. Y. refused. 

5) Standard of N. Y. sees no reason 
for cutting its own throat by rejecting 
Russian oil, the U. S. State Department 
has approved trade with Russia. Stand- 
ard of N. Y., having no Rumanian oil 
rights, must buy Russian oil to maintain 
its position in the Eastern market. Stand- 
ard will fight Shell. 

Significance. Billions of dollars are 
concerned; an international trade rivalry 
as bitter as any clash of armies. Usually 
the great oil powers respect each other's 
prices, markets, territories. Shell is rival 
of Standard of N. Y. and the powerful 
Standard of New Jersey (a_ separate 

*Last week 
bought 25,000 


Cigar Stores Co. 
shares of Life Savers, Inc., in 
addition to their previous purchase of 50,000 
shares. Reason: “Future accomplishment by 
United Cigar Stores of certain objectives which 
they believe will benefit Life Savers and _ its 
stockholders.” 
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concern whose attitude in the controversy 
is not yet clear) for oil control of the 
world. The price war may foreshadow a 
fur reaching, dangerous disagreement with 
jealous, potent British commercial in- 
terests. 


French Ban Lifted 

In 1924 the Coolidge Administration 
hoped to induce (perhaps force) France 
to fund her wartime indebtedness to the 
U. S. by depriving her industries of U. S. 
capital. Last week the U. S. Department 
of State despatched letters to bankers 
saying it no longer objected to flotation 
of French industrial loans in the U. S. 

Although the Department of State re- 
fused to say why, there were two good 
reasons for raising the ban: 1) French 
industries are so conservatively managed, 
offer such sound investment opportunities, 
that U. S. financiers are impatient to do 
business with them; 2) Because a French 
general election looms this Spring, it is 
prudent for the U. S. to make a friendly 
gesture, tending to further the election of 
Deputies favorable to ratification by 
France of the Mellon-Berenger debt fund- 
ing agreement. 


EDUCATION | 








Restraint 


Student liberty to do as students please 
was denied in three universities last week. 
The cases: 

War. Professional Pacifist Kirby Page 
was refused permission to lecture at Ore- 
gon State Agricultural College. 

Knees. “All co-eds must wear bloom- 
ers reaching to the tops of their hose at 
all times,” decreed Dean Agnes Ermina 
Wells, Indiana University. It all started 
when a pretty co-ed crossed her legs in the 
library. An admiring student wrote a note, 
mentioned knees, asked for date. 

Picketing. Nineteen members of the 
Yale Liberal Club were arrested by the 
New Haven police for distributing union 
literature (which the Yale News described 
as “a dignified appeal to the intelligence 
of the community”), during a neckwear 
workers’ strike. The Harvard Liberal 
Club commended their Yale brethren. 


Amateur Michelson 


“Interested primarily in the aesthetic 
side of life,’ Scientist Albert Abraham 
Michelson, of the University of Chicago, 
last week held an exhibition of his paint- 
ings in Chicago. With his own hands Dr. 
Michelson adjusted against the wall 18 
watercolors, twelve portraits in pen and 
ink. Said he, “Of all the oil portraits I 
made, I have destroyed every canvas.” 

The learned world knew versatile Dr. 
Michelson as the first man who ever com- 
puted the size of a star, as winner of the 
Nobel Prize in physics (1907), as the man 
who fixed the standard length of a metre 
bar in terms of the wave length of cadmiun 
light. It was he who helped devise the 
Michelson-Morley experiment in interfer- 
ence of light, with bearing on the Einstein 
theory. But the learned world did not 
know him as a former naval officer, nor as 


an‘excellent violinist, nor as a keen tennis 
player, nor as an amateur of literature and 
drama. A self-taught artist, Dr. Michelson 
had his only instruction in drawing as a 
midshipman at Annapolis. 


Idler Goodnow 


Italian villages on the Mediterranean. 
Sunlight, blue sky and water on the Riv- 
Stimulating 


iera. talks with  fellow- 





©Keystone 
PRESIDENT FRANK JOHNSON GOOoDNOW 
. will loaf for a while. 





scholars in quiet Oxford closes, in dingy 
European university towns. The calm, still 
air of delightful studies in the great libra- 
ries and museums where Europe protects 
rare volumes and manuscripts from the 
ravaging American millionaire. These 
things beckoned to many a great Johns 
Hopkins scholar last week. 

One heard the call. President Frank 
Johnson Goodnow, 60, resigned, giving the 
trustees of Johns Hopkins until July 1, 
1929 to find a successor. Said he: “A 
younger man should be president.” 

An authority on administrative law and 
municipal government, Dr. Goodnow is 
the university’s third chief. Under his 
administration, Johns Hopkins last year 
(Time, Nov. 1, 1926) returned to its orig- 
inal plan of concentration on advanced 
studies. It will drop the first two years of 
college work as soon as funds are found to 
meet the loss in tuition fees. 

His successor chosen, Dr. Goodnow will 
“loaf for a while’; in May will represent 
Johns Hopkins in England at the three 
hundredth anniversary of Harvey’s dis- 
covery that blood circulates; will probably 
ride around the Mediterranean. 


Editor McAndrew 


Refused a new contract as Chicago’s 
superintendent of schools because of 
charges that he introduced British propa- 
ganda into school histories, Dr. William 
McAndrew made known last week that he 
will become editor of histories for the 
Century Company, New York publishers. 
He made the announcement while giving 
a lecture entitled “Life Among the Bone- 
heads.” 
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Escape these 
embarrassing questions 


Where has your allowance gone? 
How are you going to pay for it? 
Can you afford it? 

Ye know these questions, and many more. 

Many times they keep you awake. They 
bring wrinkles to your forehead. Sometimes they 
are foolish; many times very tragic. They are 
all unnecessary in a home where a household 
budget has brought a realization of the orderly 
a of income. 

e have sent thousands of our budget sheets to 
many homes where they are being used as a basis 
for financial stability and progress. 

We shall be glad to send you one, without charge. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MassacnusEerts 
Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE your Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2c to cover postage. 





SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 





READERS OF TIME 
WHO ARE PHILANTHROPISTS 
OR FINANCIERS 

THE SPOKEN DRAMA—one of the finest educa- 
tional media known of all times—today is suffering 
vastly from competition (movies, vaudeville, radio) 
and almost insuperable costs of present-day pro 
duction, salaries, transportation. Outside of the 
large citics few high-class plays are presented by 
professional actors, except by Dramatic Stock 
Companies. Upon these Stock Companies will 
ultimately depend the fate of the Spoken Drama. 
DRAMATIC STOCK COMPANIES are an 
inestimable boon to cities of a certain size; par- 
ticularly to home lovers with moderate incomes, 
and to students. Stock Companies give their 
audiences first-class plays at prices ranging from 
25c to $1. I know of four such cities that are in 
need of, and can support, Stock Companies. These 
Companies should operate to substantial profits as 
soon as established. The opening season, however, 
may show expenditures exceeding receipts. Will 
you lét me give you fullest particulars? 

Box 22 Time, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 





Every Home she uld have a 


yocos . . + 


Féver Thermometer 

\ Ge ur doctor will tell you why 

Ask He will also tell you how it 

your } will guard your health ana help 

=e him keep you Wel:. Bookict on 
dealer request. 


faylor /nstrument Companies 
| z “ 
Rochester, U. S. A. 
AT ycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 


The smartest, mostinteresting, entertaining 
and instructive Magazine in Americaté 10 
weeks for only 10 cts. Special introductory 


ofier, No magazine likeit, Full of impor- 
tant facts, pictures and the best, most 
popular fiction. For all members of the 
family. Send name, address and 10 cents 
immediately. Grab this limited offer now. 


A] The Pathfinder, Dept.N-259 Washington, D.C. 

















Increases Vitality—Keeps You Warm 
GRANULAR (Like Sugar) 

Taken in wine, tea, etc., or in its natural state. 
NON NARCOTIC—NON HABIT FORMING 
FOR ALL SPORTS and TEST OF ENDURANCE 

Specially useful in upbuilding vitality after 
Grippe influenza Bronchitis Malaria 
Pneumonia Anaemia Typhoid etc., etc. 

The dynamic men of the Latin countries known 

the world over for their remarkable health and 
beauty have been using KOLA ASTIER for years 
to keep physically fit. 

Also used by athletes to increase strength and 

build resistance in all tests of speed and endur- 
ance in 
Running Wrestling Rowing Swimming 
Jumping Cycling Boxing Etc. 


FREE Interesting booklet ‘‘More Precious 
than Rubies’’ and Guaranteed trial 
offer. Write at once. 


Gallia Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept.151. 332 Broadway, New York 



















TEETH ARE WHITE 
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So good to look upon, teeth of flash- 
ing whitenessadorn personal charm. 
But they do not safeguard health 
against Pyorrhea. 

Unaware of this fact, 4 persons 
out of 5 after forty and thousands 
younger pay Pyorrhea’s price. They 
sacrifice health. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist regularly. Use the dentifrice 
that not only cleans teeth white but 
also helps to firm gums. Pyorrhea 
seldom attacks healthy gums. 

Morning and night, every day, use 
Forhan’s for the Gums. It does all a 
dentifrice should do. Get a tube 
from your druggist—35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


*< forthe 
Forhanys (rns 
Your Teeth Are Only as Healthy as 

Your Gums 
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Death of Hardy 


In a small room in an English country 
house, famed Author Thomas Hardy lay 
sick in bed. Frail, 87, a little querulous in 
his talk, he still seemed unaccustomed to 
this invalid ease, the result of a chill he 
had caught a month before. His hands, 
as thin and brown as claws, played nerv- 
ously with the edge of his quilt. James 
Barrie came to talk to him; Hardy’s 
peaked mournful face was turned side- 
ways on its pillow, his voice seemed shrill 
and tired as he spoke to the writer who, 
with himself, shares the honor of being 
most respected by the British public. For 
a few days Thomas Hardy grew stronger. 
Then one early evening last week after 
signing a check and reading some of Wal- 
ter de la Mare’s poems, Thomas Hardy 
died. 

After this there was a clamor about the 
most fitting burial place for so great an 
author. It was decided that the ashes of 
the man who had written, in the last 
paragraph of one of his greatest novels, 
“Justice was done’... and the Presi- 
dent of the Immortals had ended his sport 
with Tess. . . .” should be taken to West- 
minster Abbey, burial place of famed 
Englishmen, preserved in a vault. His 
heart, removed from his body before cre- 
mation, was buried in the earth at Dor- 
chester. 


To explain Hardy’s position in English 
letters, it is necessary to push the story 
back to the middle of the roth century, 
when Thackeray was writing his volumin- 
ously graceful fictions, when Gladstone 
was hobbling inelegantly through London, 
when Queen Victoria was swishing around 
her palace in long dresses. Hardy was then 
a small boy who took special pleasure in 
walking through Wessex fields, dawdling 
to talk with old men as they drove their 
cattle along the roads. The moors 
stretched out around the village of Upper 
Hampton where he lived; at night the 
wind blew a mist across them, muffling 
soft sounds, making a dog’s voice, search- 
ing along some far hedge-row, an obscure 
dangerous signal, a portent of sorrow. The 
quiet tides of the country, the slow changes 
of the land and its people, were a solemn 
whisper always ringing in his ears like the 
sea’s slow music echoing in a shell. It is 
easy to believe the legends of Hardy which 
picture him as he grew up writing love 
letters for illiterate or ineloquent country 
ladies; sitting in thatched cottages hear- 
ing farmers tell the stories about old 
battles that had once stirred their brief 
clamor in the endless quiet. When he was 
16, Thomas Hardy was articled to a Dor- 
chester architect. 

Not until eleven years later, after he 
had given promise of success in this pro- 
fession, did Thomas Hardy write his first 
novel, The Poor Man and The Lady. This 
fell into the hands of an intelligent pub- 
lisher’s reader, the later famed George 
Meredith, who returned it promptly be- 
cause it lacked plot. Desperate Remedies 
desperately remedied this defect, but sup- 
planted it with many others. Under the 
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Greenwood Tree attracted more favorable 
notice, and in 1874 the Cornhill Magazine 
published anonymously Far from the 
Madding Crowd. Its enormous success 
was in part due to the fact that many 
painfully unobservant readers attributed it 
to famed George Eliot, whose works it re- 
sembled in certain details. In 1891, be- 


fore literary England had properly heard’ 


of George Bernard Shaw, before Oscar 
Wilde was a bad name, before ten final 
absurd years had burned up in a bright 
sputter for the end of a smoldering cen- 
tury, Thomas Hardy had written Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles, the most famous of all 
his fine, austere, tempestuous novels. Four 
years later he had written Jude the Ob- 
scure, the saddest, the last.* 

Like many another man who has written 
fiction, Thomas Hardy had first fashioned 
verses. Done with prose before he was 60, 
he returned to poetry, but not with the 
weak dilettantism of a used-up writer who 
wished to knot up the last frayed edges of 
his thought. In his verse+ he states more 
succinctly, more bitterly the angry, scorn- 
ful, rebellion with which he regarded the 
dismal riddle of existence. The terse 
wrinkled lines of his poetry are like those 
of his small face in their expression of 
quiet pessimism, of a thoughtful, stoic 
sorrow. His “Epitaph on a Pessimist”’ is 
a flippant quatrain: 

I’m Smith of Stoke, aged sixty-odd, 

I’ve lived without a dame 
From youth-time on; and would to God 

My dad had done the same. 

A consensus of critical opinions, had it 
been taken a month ago, would probably 
have given Author Thomas Hardy the 
first place among modern English prose 
writers, perhaps the same position among 
English poets. There have, on the other 
hand, always been those critics who in- 
veigh against the less graceful than sturdy 
power of Author Hardy’s fictions. Famed 
Author George Moore found Hardy’s writ- 
ing almost without merit. 

Despite the faults which captious critics 
have discovered in his writings, the fame 
of Author Hardy has never wavered or 
grown thin. While other authors have 
been hailed, forgotten, rediscovered, his 
honor has had a steady, splendid growth. 
Perhaps there is a rocky artifice in his 
style, a misfit melodrama in the way he 
arranges a thunderstorm to enlarge the 
climax of every tragedy, a false fatality in 
the coincidence that so often generates his 
plots. But these faults are rooted in deeper 
virtues: an intense sincerity, unconcerned 
with merely literary effects, a profound, 
pitying pessimism, a relentless humanism 
that condemns the disorderly dieties who 
make men’s lives sterile and without joy. 
There is alsu the scope, the inclusiveness 
that permits him to deal with large effects, 
to call, in the sweeping vigorous lines of 
The Dynasts, for Napoleon’s army to 
appear upon the stage. 

His face, as he grew older, became more 


*In the U. S., Harpers has published Author 
Hardy’s prose works: of these, Far from the 
Vadding Crowd is the one most often recom- 
mended to people who have never read Hardy; 
The Return of the Native has a hard power 
that, in some opinions, places it above Jude the 
Obscure. A Pair of Blue Leyes, The Mayor of 
Casterbridge, both fine novels, are not quite 
up to the level of Hardy’s greatest work. 

+The U. S. publisher of Author Hardy’s verse 
is Macmillan, 
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hawklike, sorrowful and astute. Not in 
feature but in its remote, speculative ex- 
pression it resembled the face of a man 
who has worked in country fields, who has 
grown wise in bringing, to life out of dark- 
ness, many harvests of bitter, golden grain. 


FICTION 
Charades 


Tue Last Post—Ford Madox Ford— 
A. & C. Boni ($2.50). The supreme ability 
of Author Ford, as displayed in all of his 
previous works, is that of implying the 
presence of profundities, tragedies, actions 
which he is presumably unable to state. 
His prolixity makes a dark and impene- 
trable screen around his stories; the only 
suspense is that of waiting for something 
to be said, something to happen. In The 
Last Post, as in the three preceding vol- 
umes (Some Do Not, No More Parades, 
A Man Could Stand Up) of the series 
which it concludes, the story veers and 
sways, the characters faint and reappear. 
Christopher Tietjens, who loves Valentine 
Wannop, watches his wife Sylvia practice 
unfaithfulness; at the end of 285 pages 
Mark Tietjens, brother to Christopher, 
dies of disease. Were it not doubly im- 
pertinent to offer advice to an author 
whose works are so obviously satisfying to 
himself, some brash but discerning critic 
might paraphrase one of Author Ford’s 
titles, saying to him: “The purpose of 
writing is to express, not to conceal; let 
us have no more charades.” 


Again, Twins 

Cups, Wanps AND Sworps—Helen 
Simpson—Knopf ($2.50). The plot of 
this novel bears so exact a resemblance to 
the plot of Red Sky at Morning, most 
recent work of Author Margaret Kennedy, 
that, had the two books not been published 
almost simultaneously, there would have 
been an enormous hoot about plagiarism. 
These are the likenesses: both books are 
about mixed twins of dangerous heredity, 
who keep company with fashionable, 
questionable artists, who feel for each 
other a more than normally intense devo- 
tion: in both books the girl twin’s mar- 
riage threatens this devotion, produces, 
in the Kennedy case, a murder, in the 
Simpson case, a suicide, by the boy twin; 
in both books there is a character called 
Tony. The differences, mainly differences 
in treatment, are more important and less 
conspicuous. Author Simpson nearly 
cracks a harder nut than the one Author 
Kennedy so easily pried apart. The ties 
that bind her twins are not such simple 
ones of sympathy and affection; her trag- 
edy, confused with fortune tellers, horo- 
scopes, telepathic visions is a more subtle, 
more bitter but less potent mixture. 


War Short Stories 

Out or THE Ruins—Philip Gibbs— 
Doubleday Doran ($2.50). When an old 
mustached rascal startled a credulous 
world by asserting that he had discovered 
the North Pole, Philip Gibbs, then a 
sharp-witted newsmonger, investigated. 
The record of his discreet queries and of 
Dr. Frederick Albert Cook’s vague am- 
biguous replies soon made him the hero 
and Dr. Cook a laughingstock. Since 


then the Doctor has been put behind the 
bars of Leavenworth, Kan. prison, while 
his suave interrogator has become a famed 
correspondent, a knight, a novelist, and 
now a short story writer. 

His stories are not as sharp and sensi- 
tive as his quivering nose for news. None- 
theless, the title story, about a gallant 
deserter who, undemolished by a firing 
squad, returns after the late War to rescue 
his inamorata from marriage with an 
ogrish profiteer, is able romantic melo- 
drama. Most of the other stories have 
the same rank in the same class. As a 
rule, they also have some connection with 
the late War. 


AERONAUTICS 


Almost 

Clarence Duncan Chamberlin was twice 
displeased Ixst week by leaks. A fuel 
pump failed on his Bellanca plane and 
brought him and his companion Roger Q. 
Williams down to earth. Soon they went 
up again, circled, idled, wandered back 
and forth, wasting time, waiting. A tiny 
hole drained tiny drops from their gas 
tank. They came back to earth again 51 
hours, 52 minutes, 24 seconds later, de- 
feated by this tiny hole. They failed by 
half an hour and seven seconds to supplant 
the German world’s record (Time, Aug. 
15) for endurance flying. 








Two Airplanes 

On the slim neck of earth that connects 
the Western continents two airplanes 
waited. They were the two most famous 
active airplanes in the world to-day, the 
Spirit of St. Louis and the Nungesser-Coli. 
They waited while their pilots were shaking 
hands in Panama. Col. Lindbergh (resting 
for several days) greeted with the most 
energetic approval Frenchmen Dieudonne 
Costes and Joseph Lebrix, first airmen to 
fly the South Atlantic. (Time, Oct. 24.) 
Panama City displayed the triple red white 
and blues of France, of Panama, of the 
U.S. Unwearied by the recent outburst of 
welcome to the northern flyer Panamans 
sang, cheered, banqueted the adventurers 
from the East and South. 


Costes and Lebrix are ambassadors of 
French good will. Pushed 2,700 miles over 
the South Atlantic by a humming Hispano- 
Suiza motor they have worked their way 
slowly to and from South American cities, 
guests for the glory of France. Irregu- 
larly northward bound they will stop at 
Venezuela, Colombia, Costa Rica, U. S. 
cities, eventually Manhattan. 
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One of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished resort hotels, in ar- 
chitectural harmony with its 
majestic setting. A treasure- 
house of interest, beauty and 
color. Open winter and sum- 
mer. American Plan, $12 a day 





upward. 

Four other excellent hotels; 
housekeeping cabins; accom- 
modations for every season and 
any travel-allowance. Send for 
illustrated Yosemite booklets. 


YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY CO., DEPT. 72 
Yosemite, Calif. 
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TEMPLES IOURS 


For folks who wish to travel carefree, in good 
company,and get the most fortime and money. 


EUROPE 


Delightful Spring & Summer Tours 


Sailing from March to August inclusive 
Most interesting “Old World” routes 
Extensive motoring and sightseeing 
Genial cultured leaders. Low prices. 


Send for Booklets 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Spring & Summer Cruise-Tours 
Wonderful trips sailing April and June. 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Europe. 
Famous lecturers. Low prices. 

} Send for Booklet 
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Booklet of 200 All- 
Expense Tours, 
$195 and up. Sent 
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Tours, 700 schools 
and collezes rep- 
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ALLEN TOURS. Inc. 
156 BOYLSTON ST., 
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New Plays in Manhattan 
A Free Soul. The Ashes of San Fran- 


cisco were a haughty clan, not given tra- 
ditionally to consorting with the common 
people. But Stephen Ashe, pater of the 
family, went abruptly modern and brought 
up his daughter to disregard the devil of 
the population dregs. He was an acute 
lawyer, friend of sharpers, sporting souls, 
and men selling rum. These he introduced 
freely to his daughter, on the grounds that 
she was mistress of her soul. She married 
an important gambler who, conventional 
creature, presently shot a man for yearn- 
ing for his wife. Father Ashe pulled him- 
self out of delirium tremens into which 
he had genially subsided long enough to 
take the case and win acquittal. As the 
curtain fell, he died. Ashes to ashes. 

All this made an acceptable melodrama 
for the inexacting. Out of a populous 
troupe the performance of Lester Loner- 
gan as the liquored lawyer projected prom- 
inently. 


Diversion. This large, tearstained 
portrait of flabbiness took considerable 
acting. The young man had to make you 
like him or throttle you with boredom as 
he throttled the leading lady in the last 
act with his two hands. The seemingly 
inexhaustible supply of agreeable young 
Englishmen earning their living on the 
stage was tapped and the lines taught to 
Richard Bird. He made his first consider- 
able impression in Manhattan playing Poet 
Marchbanks to Katherine Cornell’s Can- 
dida three seasons gone. Many a play- 
goer thinks him the most ingratiating 
creature of his type at large. These will 
applaud Diversion. 

Mr. Bird falls fabulously in love with 
a famed actress. Having had numerous 
lovers, she includes him amiably. Bored 
with his stormy pleas for monandry and 
marriage, she laughs in his face. He 
jumps at her throat, forgets to let go. 
Then he goes home to a fond father, famed 
doctor, who appreciates the hopelessness 
of things and arms him with a painless 
poison. 

The mostly British troupe played this 
invention with the noiseless gentility of 
their ilk. Cathleen Nesbitt as the great, 
no-good actress is good but no great 
actress. Sir Guy Standing was excellent 
in the difficult part of the motherly father. 
Mr. Bird was progressively intense, sib- 
ilant, collapsible. Devotees deemed it one 
of the notable performances of the season. 


Rosalie. The market value of Marilyn 
Miller is some thousands of dollars higher 
than that of any actress in the world save 
the bigger sisters of the cinema. She com- 
mands $6,000 a week (on a percentage 
arrangement dependent on the takings) 
for some 24 hours work each seven days 
in Rosalie. In return for the $6,000 she 
gives, chiefly, footwork; the lesser abilities 
of her improving voice; a routine compe- 
tency in speaking lines; a face regarded 
lovingly by thousands; a _ devastating 
buoyancy. She adds all these things to 


Rosalie; other items are added by jounc- 
ingly jovial Jack Donahue; Florenz Zieg- 
feld adds his usual effulgent costumes, 
chorus girls. George Gershwin has written 
some music and Sigmund Romberg has 











Marityn MILLER 
a devastating buoyancy. 


written some more. If there is any fault 
in Rosalie it is superabundance; in every- 
thing, that is, but jokes. Such as they are 
they hang on a plot about a royal family 
(derived from Queen Marie and Princess 
Ileana) and an aviator (Col. Lindbergh). 
The king of the family ultimately abdi- 
cates to permit his daughter to wed the 
glorious American. But not without com- 
plications. Tired of the dull, ornate routine 
of kingery, the monarch confides in Mr. 
Donahue that he longs to abjure his Divine 
Right, take his real name, and become a 
private, unharassed citizen. 

“Great,” says Mr. Donahue; “T'll fix it. 
What’s your name?” 

“Cyril Popovitich Vladimir Emmanuel 
Bludnosh.” 

“Qld man,” says Mr. Donahue help- 
lessly, “I guess you better stay king.” 


Cock Robin. Publishers know that 
detective stories are a staple. So many 
copies will be sold each season regardless 
of a Michael Arlen’s passing influence on 
the literary market. Just so, mystery 
plays. No season since the War has been 
without one, two or three of them. Where- 
fore another was last week unboxed and 
set to work. It contained the requisite 
mixture of funny things and fright. It 
worked pretty well. 

In the midst of the harried annual pro- 
duction of the Cope Valley Community 
Players (amateur, very) is thrust a real 
live murder. Hancock Robinson (Cock 
Robin), for whom little love exists among 
the other players, appears to be shot in 
the duel scene in the second act. Later 
examination reveals that somebody knifed 
him in the back. As in most mystery 
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plays, the playwrights seem deeply mysti- 
hed, pointing the accusing finger at inno- 
cent after innocent. But in the end they 
get their man. 

Beatrice Herford, famed monologist, 
has a twitteringly conspicuous role, par- 
ticularly well handled as she steps before 
the curtain to deliver the inevitable ama- 
teur oration on the proceeds ($125) and 
losses of the Cope Valley Community 
Players. This Cock Robin was written 
by Philip Barry (Paris Bound) and Elmer 
Rice. (On Trial.) 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
poriant. 

SERIOUS 

CoguEeTTE—Helen Hayes uncannily ex- 
cellent as a southern belle, careless with 
the love of others; destroyed by her own. 
(True, Nov. 21.) 

Porcy—A Negro troupe giving the tur- 
bulent details of love, terror, and swift 
laughter of native life along the Charles- 
ton docks. (Time, Oct. 24.) 

Max Reinhardt’s Season—Sovereign 
importations from Central Europe for 
those who can surmount the barrier of 
the German language. (Time, Nov. 28, 
et seq.) 


Other well regarded serious produc- 


tions: Escape; THe Irish PLAYERS; 
Civic Repertory THEATRE; BEHOLD, 


THE BRIDEGROOM. 


MELODRAMA 


Broapway—The oldest entertainment 
consecutively at home in Manhattan. 
Dancers, thugs, guns. (Time, Sept. 27, 
1926.) 

THE TRIAL oF Mary DuGAn—lIn which 
a beautiful chorus girl tensely, tearfully 
tells the story of her life. (Time, Oct. 3.) 

INTERFERENCE—A very nice English 
family is suspected of a very effective 
murder. (Time, Oct. 31.) 

Other able melodramas: 
DRACULA, NIGHTSTICK. 

FUNNY 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—An im- 
pudent inculcation of William Shake- 
speare with boisterous modernism. (Time, 
Nov. 7.) 

BuRLESQUE—How 
drunken burlesque 
Sept. 12.) 

Tue RoyaL Famity—Peeking between 
the bars at a large family of none-too- 
tame actors and actresses. (TIME, Jan. 9.) 

Tue ComManD To Love—One of those 
things about European diplomats who 
have more than one love to give for their 
country. (Time, Oct. 3.) 

Tue Docror’s DitEmMA—The Theatre 
Guild reviving Bernard Shaw’s doctor 
baiting. Alternate weeks. (Time, Dec. 5.) 

Other laughing matters: Parts Bounp, 
Tue SHANNONS OF Broapway, THE BAsy 
CYCLONE. 


THE RACKET, 


came to a 
(TIME, 


love 
comedian. 


MUSICAL 
Brightest and best: SHow Boat, FUNNY 
Face, Hit THE DECK, MANHATTAN Mary, 
A CONNECTICUT YANKEE, Goop NEws. 
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$140 


COMPLETE 
Today a complete out- 
fit, Ciné-Kodak, Ko- 
dascope Projector and 
Screen, sells for only 
$740. At last, Home 
Movies are available 
at prices millions can 
afford. Illustrated at 
the left is the Koda- 
scope Model ““C” 
Projector which, with 
one reel, now sells for 


only $60, 


{ CINE-KODAK DEMONSTRATION IN A LARGE NEW YORK STORE } 


My, 
;\ 


Drama. ..adventure ... 
romance! Ready, action, CAMERA! Today 
you can get these thrills in movies that you 
make yourself. 

lor now, thanks to an amazing develop- 
ment, Home Movies have been brought to a 
practical basis that millions can afford. 

No longer a rich man’s hobby. No longer 
something you'd like to have but cannot 
afford. Home Movies are here. . . perfected, 
developed, simplified . . . and best of all, at 
prices you can easily pay. 


Low Prices Bring Great Public Interest 


The astonishing growth in Home Movie pop- 
ularity is directly due to two very significant 
Teasons: 

1. Complete simplification . . . even a 
novice can now make pictures of sparkling 
beauty and clearness. Pictures that have a 
professional look. Gone are the complicated 
grinding cranks, long-legged tripods, and 
troublesome developing. 


Here’s a new thrill...a new sport...a new type of home en- 
crtainment. Now thousands are taking movies with pro- 
- fessional results. Easy to make— easy to show. Be your own 


f%, Movie Director and enjoy the fun in this new dramatic art. 


2. Amazingly low prices . . . prices tnat 
millions can afford. An entire outfit for 
movie-making and projection now sells for 
only $140. 

Thousands of people tell us that a Ciné- 
Kodak is even easier to use than the con- 
ventional camera. That real movies are 
easier to make than ordinary “snap-shots.” 
You have no idea how simple it is. 

There’s'no need to focus. No tripod. No 
grinding crank. Just sight the camera, at 
either waist height or eye level. Everything 
is simple. Then press the button—a shutter 
whirls inside, and the film slides swiftly be- 
hind the always-ready lens. 


A Famous Slogan Tells the Story 


Of course you remember the old Eastman 
slogan, “ You press the button — We do the 
rest’? It still holds true today. For after 
the movie film is taken your work is done. 
No troublesome developing. You have noth- 
ing to worry about. We finish your films at 


no extra cost and return them to you ready 
to run on your own silver screen. 

Then with equal ease your films are shown. 
Switch on your Kodascope Projector and in- 
stantly the screen becomes alive with action. 
There, parading before your eyes, are the 
moyies that you made yourself. It is all just 
as simple as that. 

And to supplement your own movie pro- 
gram, Kodak Cinegraphs, 100- foot reels 
covering a variety of subjects . . . comedy, 
drama, cartoons, travel . . . are available 
at your dealer’s. Price $7.50 per 100 feet, 
which becomes a permanent part of your 
film library. ; 

Official United States War Department 
movies of the World War, filmed in action by 
the Signal Corps, are also available for you 
torun. War Cinegraphs—200 feet per reel— 
$15 each. Special authentic war pictures 
compiled and edited by military experts, 
“America Goes Over’’—2000 feet—$150, 
taking an hour and a quarter to show. 

In addition, full length films, which con- 
stitute a complete entertainment and include 
the biggest screen successes of famous stars, 
may be secured for a modest rental from the 
nearest Kodascope Library. ; 

Go see the Ciné-Kodak demonstration at 
your nearest Kodak dealer’s. Get the facts 
about Movie-Making. Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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STAINLESS 


EASY TO CLEAN 


FOR BEAUTY AND LONG SERVICE 


O apparent and so pronounced are the merits 

of fixtures made of white solid porcelain, 

that they appeal instantly to those who desire a 
certain distinction in all their home furnishings. 
The very name, white solid porcelain, stimulates 
the imagination, bringing to mind the long and 
honorable ancestry of this fine sanitary ware. 
The sight of the fixtures themselves reveals an 


eye-filling beauty of simple, graceful line and lus- 


trous surface. To the touch, they present a feeling 
of substantial character that at once translates the 
term “solid porcelain” into years of lasting service. 

In colors to accord with many color schemes, 
or in the white, these solid porcelain fixtures are 
as hard to stain and as easy to clean as a china 
plate or porcelain vase. Any responsible plumb- 
ing contractor will gladly explain their specific 


advantages for your contemplated installation. 


K CRANE 


FOR 


ANY PLUMBING 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. — Branches and sales offices 


INSTALLATION 


in one hundred and sixty-two cities 





ANYWHERE 
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